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PREFACE 


The present brief survey of English Literature is based 
on a small book of the same title by Mr. Rolf Pande, 
teacher of English and French in the higher school in 
Oslo, Norway, and the present author. Considerations 
of space and of the time devoted to the subject have 
not allowed treating of more than the foremost names, 
and general views have hardly been attempted. The 
contributions of Scotland and Ireland are barely men¬ 
tioned, and American and other overseas Literature is 
no more than sketched. The endeavour has on the 
whole been to present leading literary personalities rather 
than special types of literary art. Many of the dates 
have been added to give definition to the sparse chrono¬ 
logy, and are meant to be a help and not a burden. 
It is hoped that, with the present modification and 
amplification, especially as regards more recent literature, 
the book may serve as an introduction to the subject 
in a wider field. 

The chapters on the Early English Period and on the 
Theatre, as well as those on the 19th-century Novel 
and the American Authors, are mainly or largely due to 
my old friend and collaborator, Mr. Pande. Whatever 
suitability for school use it may possess the book owes 
to his mature experience. Our work makes no claim to 
originality : a number of English and American manuals 
have been consulted. 
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My cordial thanks are further due to Mr. Jethro 
Bithell, M.A., Reader in German at Birkbeck College, 
who has gone over the work and given me much valuable 
criticism, and to my colleague, Mr. Bruce Pattison, 
M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in English at University College, 
for advice and for assistance, particularly with the 20th- 
century chapter, and for reading through the proofs, 
and supplying the Questions at the end of the book. 
Miss Edith C. Batho, M.A., D.Lit., Reader in English 
Literature at University College, has also kindly read 
through the proofs and contributed excellent suggestions. 
Last but not least I desire to thank Prof. Denis Saurat, 
of King’s College and the Institut Fran^ais du Royaume- 
Uni, and Dr. W. Winslow Hall, Bournemouth, for their 
kindly interest and encouragement. 
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L EARLY ENGLISH PERIOD 


We are making the acquaintance of quite a few specimens 
of English Literature in our studies and general reading. 
These specimens have naturally been taken in the first 
place from times near to our own. Now, these interesting 
presentations of English life and thought will become 
still more significant when we know^ something of what 
has gone before and led up to them. On our w^ay we 
shall pass through ages of greater artistic vitality than 
the present, the height of the Renascence with its 
exuberant joy of life, keen spirit of adventure, and 
awakening sense of national strength, and, again, through 
that deeper phase of appreciation of Nature, feeling of 
kinship with distant times and origins, and adventure 
into the wider realm of the Spirit which is named 
Romanticism. English,not only the language as a world¬ 
wide means of communication, but the mind and life 
itself of the people, is the object of our present study. 
Within this vast subject—the soul of England expressed 
through the writings of the master-minds of her literature— 
it is mainly the principal, most prominent landmarks 
that we shall be able to observe. There will be 
little room for quotation. Wherever it is possible, go 
first to the literary work itself. Then this little 
book may help you to place it in the line of literary 
development. 



2 LANDMARKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

The foundations of the English language were laid by 
the Germanic tribes which invaded Great Britain in the 
middle of the 5th century. They spoke dialects closely 
related to those spoken by the Germans, the Dutch and 
the Scandinavian peoples. By the end of the 7th century 
the language of the invaders was used all over the island, 
except in the North and West, where the Celtic inhabitants 
had sought refuge. 

If we could transport ourselves to those far-off times, 
we should easily recognize many of the commonest 
English words under a thin disguise : bringan (bring), 
bdc (book), Uf (life), mann (man), an (one), hwU (white), 
cyning (king). It is quite easy to frame sentences in 
modern English in which every word has its equivalent 
in the old Anglo-Saxon vocabulary. In fact, any printed 
line of modern English contains half again as many words 
of Anglo-Saxon as of foreign origin, and in spoken 
English the proportion of native w^ords is considerably 
higher. The dictionary may contain more words of 
foreign origin, but the Anglo-Saxon ones are the most 
frequently used. The Scandinavian settlers also brought 
their contribution, which w^e recognize in words like 
knife, skin, window, loose, low, wrong, die, are, take, want. 

After the conquest in 1066, the Normans spoke French 
and the Enghshmen their native dialects. In course of 
time the two languages intermingled, but the process 
was a slow one. Not until the middle of the 13th century 
do we find the new English language taking shape, and 
it was not till a hundred years afterwards that it was 
officially adopted by the law courts. By this time, 
however, the old tongue had changed very much both in 
grammar and in vocabulary. 

The grammar of Anglo-Saxon was very different from 
that of modern English. It had a great number of 
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inflexions, of which the 's of the genitive form and the 
plural s are almost the only remnants. The vocabulary 
gradually changed : many old words dropped out, and 
many new ones, derived from Scandinavian, French and 
Latin, were introduced. This enrichment of the language 
has gone on for centuries, and since English has become 
the language of a world-empire, almost every region 
under the sun has contributed to its wealth. English is, 
therefore, very composite, but at the same time wonder¬ 
fully coherent. There is a story of the Evil One throwing 
all the languages into his boiling cauldron and skimming 
off—the English language. 

The old Saxon invaders had singers, gleemen, who 
recited the songs of the sc 6 p (court poet) to the accom¬ 
paniment of the harp. These songs usually describe the 
exploits of some great warrior. Sometimes groups of 
songs about the same hero are worked into one long, 
poetic tale. One of these epics, that of Beowulf, has 
come down to us. The scene of this long poem is laid in 
Denmark. Its general tone and spirit are heathen. 
The story of Beowulf probably originated on the Con¬ 
tinent, and the English brought it with them from their 
old home. The existing version is believed to date from 
about 700 A.D., and to have been composed by some 
Christian writer in the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of 
Northumbria. 

The poem tells how the Danish king, Hrothgar, lived in 
a splendid hall by the sea. It is named Heorot, the 
‘‘ hart,” from the antlers attached to its roof. A monster 
named Grendel, who lives in the neighbouring marshes, 
hears the sounds of merry-making from the lighted hall, 
and one night breaks in and kills thirty of the king's 
thanes. Their swords would not bite on his body. He 
comes again and again, until Hrothgar and his men no 
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longer dare to sleep in the hall. One day the young 
earl Beowulf conics in his ship acioss the sound, bent on 
relieving Hrothgar of this tcTror. All but Beowulf aie 
asleep when Grendel bursts in, snatches a sleeping warrior, 
and devours him. Then he grabs at Beowulf, and is in 
his tuin held fast. After a terrible struggle the monster 
escapes with the loss of one arm, and dying. Beowulf 
hangs the grisly limb with its claws, '' the w^hole grapple 
of Grendel,” high up lor all to see. The monster's still 
more terrible mother now appears, to avenge her son's 
death. Beowulf tracks the woman fiend through the 
fens to a stagnant pool overhung by gloomy trees. He 
makes his way down and fights the monster in her cave 
under the meie. At the critical moment he finds a magic 
sword, with which he succeeds in slaying her. When he 
cuts off Grendel's head, the monster's blood melts the 
steel blade right up to the golden hilt. The head is 
carried on a spear by four of the strongest thanes. In 
the last part of the poem Beowulf has reigned over the 
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Goths for fifty winters. At this time the land is harassed 
by a fiery dragon. The aged warrior-king going out to 
fight it knows that wyrd (his fate) is close at hand. He 
kills the fire-drake but is himself mortally wounded. 
His dying w^ords are to bid his men raise his burial mound 
high on a headland so as to be seen far out at sea. 

The poem is an interesting document, giving a picture 
of the simple life led by the upper classes of early Saxon 
society—occupied mainly in fighting, eating and drinking, 
listening to music and sleeping. Like the landscape back¬ 
ground—a bleak wind-swept and suif-beaten country— 
the whole atmosphere and outlook on life is sombre, 
but with a stern resignation, recalling the Icelandic 
sagas. Each of us shall abide the end of his life-work 
and work his appointed deeds ere death come."' The 
hero dies content, for he has fought the grim powers of 
evil, and kept his own with his own might. Beowulf is 
the Scandinavian warrior-ideal transferred to English 
soil, there to become the first national hero. 

These ancient narrative poems were written in the old 
Germanic alliterative line ; end-rime was not used. Here 
is a sample from Beowulf: 

“ Cwoni fa to flode 
Came then to (tlie) ilood 
hcEgstealdra heap 
retainers’ band 
locene leotSosyvcan . ’ ’ 
ring-linked mail-shirts. 

The first writers in England were, however, mostly 
occupied in putting the Bible stories into verse. Caedmon 
(died c. 680), a cowherd, in consequence of a dream 
sang ‘‘ the beginning of all things,"' and for the rest of 
his life was the poet-monk of Whitby Abbey in North- 


fela-mddigra 
very brave 
hringnet hesron, 
byrnies bore (they) 
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umbria. Cynewulf (born c. 725) was a wandering 
gleeman who was converted by a vision of the Cross 
and became a scop or poet. Like Caedmon’s, his poetry 
is devoutly Christian. Elene gives the story of the search 
for the true Cross by the mother of the emperor Con¬ 
stantine, and concludes with the author’s own vision 
of the mystery. Then came the reign of Alfred (849- 
901), the most important period of Anglo-Saxon litera¬ 
ture. Alfred was in every way a king. After saving 
his people from the Danes he learned Latin in order to 
translate works for the enlightenment of his subjects. 
'' I wish,” he said, "'while I live to live nobly, and to 
leave to them that come after me a memory in good 
works.” Alfred’s work is still greater by having been 
carried out in spite of constant ill-health. Among the 
books the scholar king translated on englisc ” were : 
Historia Ecclesiastica . Gentis Angloruniy written by a 
learned Benedictine monk in Northumbria, Bede 
c, 700 ); De Consolaiione PhilosophicB, by Boethius, the 
favourite philosophical work of the Middle Ages; a 
combined history and geography of the world, written 
in Latin nearly 500 years before by a Spanish scholar, 
Orosius. To this translation was appended an Anglo- 
Saxon version of the Norseman Ottar’s voyage to the 
extreme north of Norway. 

“ Ohtere saede his hlaforde, iElfrede cyninge, J^aet he ealra 
Nor];monna norj^mest bude . . . )?aet sio sci'r hatte Halgoland J:>e 
he on bude . . . ] 7 onnc is ]?is land o)? he cym}) to Scirincges heale, 
ond ealne weg on j^aet brccbord Norjmeg.’' 

To the great king we owe another important historical 
work, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which begins with the 
time of Alfred and ends with the death of King Stephen 
in 1154. In the chronicle is found the fine lyrical poem, 
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The Battle of Brunnanburh, celebrating the victory, in 
937, of King Athelstan over the combined Danes and 
Britons. It covers a period largely contemporary with 
that described in the Icelander Snorri’s history of the 
kings of Norway, Heimskringla (" the round of the 
world”). The latter, however, is much superior in 
style, being the work of one master narrator. Alfred was 
surpassed as a stylist by the pious teacher, Abbot Alfric 
(wrote c. 990 to 1020), the most important Early 
English prose writer and translator. 



IL MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIOD 


After the Norman Conquest French was the language 
of the rulers. The Normans were not as a race utterly 
alien to the Saxons, both having Scandinavian elements. 
In the same way as the peoples blended in the course 
of time to form the English nation, so also the Anglo- 
Saxon language assimilated a considerable amount of 
French and developed into English. As so often happens, 
the vanquished nationality peacefully overcame the 
conqueror. From the middle of the 13th century a 
song has come down to us, both words and music; 

" Sumer is icumen in, 

Ehude sing cuccu ! 

Cirovvcth sed, and bloweth med, 

And springeth the wnde nu— 

Sing cuccu ! 

And towards the end of the same century Robert of 
Gloucester writes, in familiar-sounding style : 

“ Engeland is a well good land, I ween of all lands the best.” 

The Normans had a taste for history and enjoyed story¬ 
telling. They produced a series of chronicles and devo¬ 
tional books. These were, from the time of the completed 
union of the languages {c. 1200 a.d.), written by the 
monks in simple, everyday English. The Norman love 
of stories aroused in the English a keen delight in 
romance. Several groups of stories told in verse were 

s 
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produced, each centred around one hero. Among these 
were the popular cycles of Charlemagne, and of King 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. This last 
romance, after wandering to and fro between England 
and France, was finally put into English verse by the 
priest Layamon {c. 1200 a.d.). He called it Brut, from 
Brutus, the supposed descendant of ^neas of 1 Toy and 
ancestor of the Britons. 

The troubled 14th century, with the Hundred Years' 
War, the Black Death and the Peasants' Revolt, saw 
towards its close the dawn of modern English literature. 
One of its pioneers was the learned priest John Wyclif 
(1320-1384), master of Balliol College, Oxford, who 
translated the Bible into the language of the people. 
Until he was forty, Wyclif was a quiet student and 
preacher, but then he appeared in public as the opponent 
of the Pope. He refused to pay taxes to Rome, and 
attacked the mendicant friars who sold indulgences and 
relics, and—what seemed worse—he preached against 
some of the doctrines of the Church and sent out poor 
priests " to preach the Gospel. This movement awakened 
that general interest in religious questions which has 
remained characteristically English. The reformer and 
his followers were persecuted, but they were not easily 
stopped. They are the forerunners both of the Refor¬ 
mation and of Puritanism in England. Wyclif himself 
was expelled from the University, and for the rest of his 
life gave his undivided attention to his parish. His 
translation of the Bible, with its straight and vigorous 
style, helped to fix the language, and][^showed that 
English could be both strong and clear. Its greatest 
importance, however, is that it furthered the moral and 
intellectual emancipation of the nation. One of Wyclif s 
followers, John Ball, took an active pai t in the Peasants' 
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" GOD SPEED THE PLOUGH AND SEND US CORN ENOUGH ! " 


Revolt and supplied the classic text for revolutionary 
sermons : 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman ? 

Wyclif's and his followers' reformatory zeal is reflected 
in a remarkable literary document of the time : The 
Vision of Piers Plowman, The author of at least the 
chief parts of this long allegorical poem is generally 
considered to be William Langland [c, 1330-1400), 
a one-time monk, a disappointed and dissatisfied man, 
who sympathized with the poor and oppressed. His 
work is bitterly satirical, especially of the upper classes 
of State and Church. Like Wyclif, the poet regards 
the priests as the great betrayers of religion. Langland 
depicts the dark side of later Mediaeval England, while 
his great contemporary Chaucer gives the bright one. 
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FROM THE FRONT PAGE OF '* PIERS PLOWMAN." 


Unfortunately this intensely earnest work was written 
in the old alliterative style just when rimed verse was 
becoming the fashion, so that it soon appeared obsolete. 
As a work of art it is not considerable. It is loosely 
constructed, being made up of a series of dreams and 
sermons interspersed with realistic fables and scenes 
like bell-the-cat.'' Langland is no firebrand; he is 
content with the State as it is, and principally distressed 
that no single class is fulfilling the task set it by God. 
Piers, the honest peasant, turns out to be the saviour 
of society; he provides the practicable remedy for all 
social ills by setting all classes to work. The story itself 
is very simple. In a dream on Malvern Hill the poet 
sees people of all classes of society absorbed in their 
pursuits. Repentance" speaks earnestly to them, 
and they all promise to make a pilgrimage to the Shrine 
of Truth; but no one can tell them where to find it. 
At last they ask Piers the Plowman to show them the 
way. He declares himself willing to do so if they will 
first finish his work. While they are ploughing, God 
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sends them a pardon. A priest denies its efficacy, for 
it declares that those who do ** well {i,e, good) shall be 
saved and that no papal decree will avail one whit on 
the Day of Judgment. Piers at last is seen in a halo 
of light, for he is really the Saviour Christ himself. 

While Wyclif was preaching, a young Londoner, 
Geoffrey Chaucer (1340-1400), the future " father of 
English poetry,'’ was growing up in the house of a 
nobleman. All through his life Chaucer was a busy man 
of the world. At an early age he entered the royal 
service, where he remained under three successive 
kings. He lived the usual life of the young courtier, 
went to fight in the Hundred Years’ War in France, 
was taken prisoner and ransomed. While in France he 
took a great liking to French poetry and translated the 
famous ‘‘ Romaunt of the Rose,” a long allegorical poem 
of chivalry and courtship, besides writing original poems 
in the French style. 

Later on he was sent on diplomatic missions to various 
countries. In Italy he was captivated by the great 
early masters of verse and prose. Above all he admired 
Boccaccio, from whom one of his works is taken entire : 
Troilus and Criseydey an epic in five books, like the acts 
of a drama. But with all his foreign interests Chaucer 
remained English at heart as he did in his style. He 
himself is one of the shapers of the English language, 
which is spun of so many various strands. A younger 
contemporary calls him the lodestar of our language,” 
while the first poet whose name can be mentioned 
together with that of Chaucer, Edmund Spenser, almost 
200 years later, refers to him as Dan Chaucer, well of 
English undefyled.” 

Chaucer’s outstanding work, the one in which he rises 
above all previous and contemporary writers, is the 
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Canterbury Tales. These stories are supposed to be told 
by a company of thirty pilgrims (including Chaucer 
himself), who happen to meet at the Tabard Inn, South¬ 
wark, all bound for the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket. 
I'he twenty-nine are picked out by the author so as to 
represent the principal professions, e.g. the knight, the 
merchant, the scholar, the miller, the lusty wife of Bath, 
who has outlived five husbands and is looking out for 
the sixth, the worldly monk, and the poor parson of 
whom we are told that “ first he wroughte and afterwards 
he taughte.” 

Chaucer had abandoned the old alUterative line (" rim, 
ram, roff,” as he calls it), for the rimed couplet. The 
following is taken from the famous Prologue to the 
Tales : 

With him ther was hivS soiie, a yoiig Squyer, 

A lovyere, and a lusty bacheler, 

With lokkes crulle, as they were leyd in presse. 

Of twenty yccr of age he was, I gesse. 

Of his stature he w'as of eveiie lengthe, 

And wonderly deliver, and greete of strengthc. 

And he had been somtynie in chivachye 
In Flaundres, in Artoys, and Picardye, 

And born him wel, as of so litel space, 

In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 

Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 
A 1 ful of fresshe fioures, w^hyte and rede. 

Singinge he was, or fioytinge, all the day, 

He w^as as fresh as is the month of May. 

Short wras his goune, with sieves longe and wydc. 

Wel coude he sitte on hors, and faire ryde. 

He coude songes make and wel endyte, 

Juste and eek daunce, and wel purtreye and wryte. 

So hote he lovede, that by nightertale 
He sleep namore than dooth a nightingale. 

Curteys he was, lowly, and servisable. 

And carf biforn his fader at the table.” 
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Rcovc, Chaucer, Clerk of Oxenford, Cook, Miller, Wife of Bath, Merchant, Parson, Man 

of Law, Plowman, Physician, Franklin. 

SECTION OF BLAKE's “ CANTERBURY PILGRIMS.” 


The merry host suggests that each pilgrim to shorten 
the way shall tell two stories on the way to Canterbury 
and two on the return journey, and that the prize for the 
one that shall be judged the best shall be a supper at 
the Tabard, to be stood by the rest of the company. 
This ambitious plan Chaucer did not live long enough to 
carry fully out, but the twenty-odd tales which he com¬ 
pleted are delightfully characteristic of the tellers, the 
description of whom in the Prologue is a living gallery 
of types from later Mediaeval England. A modern 
critic has aptly styled the Canterbury Tales “a comedy 
of the Canterbury Road with narrative epi.sodes in 
between.” The setting is genial, for there is a marked 
open-air atmosphere about these tales of the pilgrims’ 
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road. The poet has an artist’s eye for natural objects, 
and his description of the spring morning with its life 
and sunshine is graphic indeed. But he is above all a 
keen observer of human nature with an almost uncanny 
faculty for seizing on just the features that tell. Chaucer 
is no dreary moraUst; he is a court poet, a lover of life, 
and no reformer. He sees his subject with a large 
sympathy and kindly humour. He understands human 
weaknesses and views mankind as from a superior stand¬ 
point with a tolerant irony. His power of producing 
types that are individuals calls up the English nation 
of his day in his vivid pictures. 

We may conclude this brief account of the first great 
English poet with a word on him by the 17th-century 
poet and critic John Dry den, who writes about Chaucer : 
“ He has taken into the compass of his Canterbury 
Tales the various manners and humours (as we now 
call them) of the whole Enghsh nation in his age. 
Not a single character has escaped him. ’Tis sufficient 
to say according to the proverb, that ‘Here is God’s 
plenty.’ ” 

Sir Thomas Malory (d. 1471) is generally credited with 
the first important imaginative prose work written in 
Enghsh. The famous Morte d’Arthur is a collection of 
the best, mainly French, stories about the legendary 
British king. Malory arranged the old legends, without 
much coherence, under three heads: The coming of 
Arthur and his Knights—the mysterious appearance and 
disappearance of the Holy Grail in the midst of the 
stupefied company and the general vow to labour in its 
quest—and its discovery by the pure Sir Galahad, 
and, finally, the break-up of the Round Table. The 
whole book breathes the truest spirit of chivalry in its 
loyal devotion to a lofty ideal. With its fine rhythmic 
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prose, with its fairy-tale atmospliere which carries us 
right into the land of Romance, it has proved a store¬ 
house for English poets from Spenser to Tennyson, 
preparing the large and tolerant catholicity of a language 
which embraces a multitude of different styles and suffers 
none of them to rule alone. 

William Caxton (1422-91) shares with Malory the 
honour of saving the Arthurian cycle from oblivion. But 
his merits go much farther. Caxton was a man of many 
trades and a master of them all. He lived for many years 
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in Flanders, went to Germany to learn the art of printing, 
set up his own press at Westminster in 1476, and printed 
there in his remaining years more than eighty books. 
The first book printed on English soil was The Dictes and 
Sayeings of the Philosophers, a translation from the French. 
It was followed by the Canterbury Tales, Malory's Morte 
TArthur, JEsop^s Fables, prayer-books and cookery- 
books. He finished his last book on the very day that he 
died, in the year before Columbus discovered America. 
Caxton was an author and an editor besides being a 
printer. By fixing on the East Midland dialect he did 
more than anyone else to determine the standard “ King’s 
English." By catering for the popular taste he and his 
immediate successors did much to preserve a good deal 
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of mediaeval matter at a time when the new ideas of 
Humanism were about to submerge it. 

Before the invention of printing a library was a very 
expensive thing, which only few people could afford. The 
common people hardly ever saw a handwritten book, 
nor could they read it if they did. But all the same 
they could enjoy literature, and it was to some extent 
within their reach. Story-telling and singing were com¬ 
mon amusements, and songs were passed on from genera¬ 
tion to generation. New ones were constantly being 
composed. One of the most important forms of poetic 
literature of this kind are the popular ballads, many of 
which, in their present form, date from the 15th century. 
Their lilt reminds us that they were first composed to 
accompany dancing, and the refrain meant to be taken 
up by the chorus. Many of them originated on the 
Continent, largely in Scandinavia. They usually tell, 
with refreshing simplicity and in language easily memo¬ 
rized, of the prominent experiences of everyday life, 
the troubled course of true love and so on, that which 
principally matters being the action. There are also 
ballads dealing with the fairy world, with bewitclunents, 
with saints, and with outlaws like Robin Hood and his 
merry men under the greenwood tree,’' who rob the 
sheriff and the proud bishop to share their gains with 
the poor. 

This popular poetry of forgotten authorship flourished 
all over the British Isles. The most characteristic are 
the Border Ballads about the age-long feuds carried on in 
the boundary districts between Scotland and England. 
One of the best known is that of Chevy Chase, of the 
fight to the death between the Scottish Douglas and the 
English Percies. Of this old song Philip Sidney said he 
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never heard it " that I found not my heart more moved 
than with a trumpet.” The ballad of Sir Patrick Spens 
tells of a winter voyage to fetch ” the King’s daughter 
of Norroway.” It ends tragically, for : 

Half o’er, half o'er to Aberdour 
'Tis fifty fathom deep. 

And there lies guid Sir Patrick Spens 
Wi' the Scots lords at his feet." 

Later, printed ballads—broadsheets or broad¬ 
sides —^were hawked in streets and market-places. In 
the 17th century they were made into a weapon of 
political strife. 

Part of the rich treasure of the old ballads, so strong 
in description and true in feeling, was collected and 
published by Thomas Percy as Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry (1765). Shortly after the Scotsman David Herd 
published Ancient Scottish Songs (1769,'76 and'91), and 
Walter Scott made use of Herd's MS. collections in The 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border (1802-03), which included 
imitative ballads of his own. The best collection is that 
of the American scholar, Professor F. J. Child, of Harvard : 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads (1883-98). 



III. THE RENASCENCE 

For more than a hundred years after the death of 
Chaucer, during civil wars and the breaking up of the 
feudal system, conditions were unfavourable to literature, 
and there appeared no English writer of the first order. 
In the opening field of geographical discovery England 
lagged behind her competitors and thus found the last¬ 
ingly valuable land which her avid rivals passed by for 
gold and spice. Likewise the Renascence came to England 
comparatively late, when France and Italy had already 
set splendid examples. But in England its expression 
was centred in literature, while elsewhere—particularly 
in Italy—it flourished even more in painting and sculpture. 
With the new learning (Humanism), due to the redis¬ 
covery of Greek Antiquity, a great change came about. 
In England, fortunately, the general high tide of art and 
learning flowed into the Elizabethan Age concurring with 
a great enhancement of the national consciousness. Art 
applied to literature means attention to style, and the 
language was enriched with hundreds of new words and 
phrases. It was natural that the poets of the Renascence 
should be stirred to emulation of the great works of 
Antiquity. The physical sciences were beginning their 
astounding progress. The great voyages of discovery 
revolutionized men's idea of the earth. The speculations 
and investigations of Copernicus and Kepler acquainted 
them with the relations of the earth and planets. In 
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every way the period of the Renascence was pervaded by 
an atmosphere of discovery and expansion, and its 
culmination coincided with England’s successful stand 
against the extreme effort of all the power of Spain. 

The noblest figure of English Humanism was Sir 
Thomas More (i 478 -i 535 )- He was born in London, and 
became a page to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
was struck by the boy’s intelligence. His father had 
intended him for the law, but at Oxford he studied mainly 
the ancient Greek language and literature. He met 
and formed a lifelong friendship with the famous humanist 
Erasmus, who was teaching at the English universities. 
When he returned to London, he taught both law and 
theology at the Inns of Court. Under Henry VIII he 
rapidly rose to be Privy Councillor, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Speaker of the House of Commons. In 
the latter capacity he clashed with the mighty Wolsey, 
who had first made him known to the King. After the 
(Cardinal’s fall in 1529, More succeeded him on the Wool¬ 
sack. For a couple of years he enjoyed the favour of the 
royal tyrant. But when with unflinching moral integrity 
he refused his aid to the King’s extravagant marriage 
plans, he incurred the royal displeasure, was thrown into 
the Tower (1534), and beheaded the following year. 
From the Tower he wrote memorable letters to his 
faithful daughter who, when her father’s head was exposed 
on London Bridge, courageously took it down for burial. 
More’s unsparing History of Richard III, in itself a fine 
piece of work, is eclipsed by his famous Utopia (“ Nowhere 
Island ”), written in Latin in 1516 and first translated 
into Enghsh in 1551. It is a picturesque development of 
the theme of Plato’s “ Republic.” All the islanders 
learn agriculture and a trade besides—^working for six 
hours a day; there are no taverns, few laws, and no 
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lawyers. Hunting, just as much as war, is considered 
beneath human dignity, and jewels and fine fashions seem 
foolery to those who appreciate the universal splendours 
of the sun and the stars. More was a humane and 
tolerant Catholic: in Utopia the State has no right to 
interfere with the religion of the individual; men and 
women are sufficiently mature to be allowed their own 
notion of the Supreme Being. We have no difficulty in 
understanding that this book is written by a statesman.* 

The learned Humanists, More and Erasmus, whose 
tolerance did not extend to the Reformation, wrote 
eruditely against the sturdy religious reformer, Martin 
Luther, which was very much like asking the Rhine in 
polished Greek to stop its course. More also engaged in a 
controversy with the zealous reformer William Tyndal 
(1484-1536), who used the Greek text of Erasmus when 
translating the New Testament into English, and who 
declared that he would make a ploughboy know the 
Scriptures better than a priest. As he found no peace 
in England for his work, he took it with him abroad, 
worked at it in various German towns and finally published 
it at Worms in 1525. Tyndal's language is simple and 
pure, and forms the basis of the Authorized Version of 
1611, that '' anchor of national seriousness which has 
proved also an imperishable pattern of strong and steady 
English. The book was secretly introduced into England, 
where it was hunted by both Church and King. Tyndal 
himself never returned; he was betrayed and put to 
death as a heretic at Antwerp.—^Thomas More was 
canonized by the Roman Church in 1935. 

Sir Philip Sidney (1554-86), who belonged to a great 

^A parallel phenomenon was Enconium Moria ("the Praise of 
Folly") by Erasmus. In it the wanton cruelty of kings, the worldliness 
of the clergy and the hopeless stupidity of general education are 
wittily pilloried. 
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English noble family, received a good education, and 
after leaving Oxford entered Queen Elizabeth’s court. 
For three years he travelled on the Continent, spending 
most of the time at Venice, where he studied many 
subjects, among them astronomy, music, history and 
literature. He came back to England an accomplished 
writer. Returning to court life, he was entrusted by 
Elizabeth with several diplomatic missions. After some 
time, however, he lost the Queen’s favour and stayed a 
while with his sister, the Countess of Pembroke. Sir 
Philip Sidney, a highly gifted and charming personality, 
was during his short life the English knight “ without 
fear and without reproach.” His best-known act of 
chivalry was when, mortally wounded in the Spanish 
war, he refused a drink of water, asking that it should be 
given to another. His works were not published till 
.several years after his death. 

During his stay with his sister he wrote the famous 
romance. The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, which mixes 
a great deal of moralizing with a romantic story. It was 
sternly censured by Samuel Johnson (p. 95) but is all the 
same remarkable for its style, like John Lyly’s Euphues. 
It is a herald of Shakespeare in its richness and preciosity; 
as for instance when two brothers are succumbing to 
their wounds and each is “ bewailing the other and more 
dying in the other than in himself.” In his Sonnets, 
modelled on those of Petrarca, he is a forerunner of 
the greater poet to come. More important is, however. 
An Apologie for Poetrie, defending the poet, who " cometh 
unto you with a tale which holdeth children from play, 
and old men from the chimney comer,” against a Puritan 
who had attacked “ poets, pipers, players, jesters and 
such-like caterpillars of a commonwealth.” 

John Lyly (1554-1606) is the pioneer of the English 
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novel, the first stylist in prose. He was rather poor, but 
had the good fortune to attract the attention of Lord 
Burleigh, who became his patron. In 1579 published 
the first part of his famous book, Euphues, or the Anatomy 
of Wit, The story itself is very slight, the chief value of the 
book lying in its pictures of English customs and in its 
ornamental style, imitated from that which had become 
the fashion in Italy, France and Spain. It is marked by 
the constant use of antithesis and alliteration, which some¬ 
times becomes mannered and wearisome, but often gives 
agreeable force to the matter. This is an example : 
" Altho I have shrined thee in my heart as a trusty friend, 
I will shun thee hereafter as a trothless foe.'' With all its 
affectation it did introduce balance and symmetry of 
expression into English prose. Lyly's Euphues and the 
subsequent Euphues and his England were much admired 
and found many imitators, who by their exaggerations are 
largely responsible for the bad reputation of “ Euphuism." 
It accounts for much of the affectation of the youthful 
Shakespeare, though it was soon assimilated in his superior 
poetic style.^ On the whole Euphuism marks an experi¬ 
ment in prose architecture—reaching its best, perhaps, in 
Sir Thomas Browne (p. 61) and its limits in De Quincey 
(p. 142)—the effect of which, for good and evil, is traceable 
even in modern experiments wdth rhythmic prose. 

Thomas Nash (1567-1601) was a typical " university 
wit " or roving scholar-writer of the time. Boisterously 
satirical, as in his attacks on the Puritans, his style was 
too impassioned and vigorous for either pastoral or 
euphuistic form. Nash in his picaresque rogue-story 
The Unfortunate Traveller, or the Life of Jack Wilton 
[1594) produced a forerunner of the novel of adventure, 

^ He makes glorious fun of it in Falstafi's kingly speech to Prince 
Hal in Henry J V, First Part, Act II, Scene IV. 
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too far before its time to be a success. Several well-known 
historical figures appear in his story: he sees Thomas 
More preparing his Utopia and Erasmus his Praise of 
Folly ; he vaunts the arts and the crimes of Italy. Like 
the poor scholar whom he typified in Pierce Pennilesse, 
Nash died at the age of 33, having—according to his 
friend the poet and dramatist, Thomas Dekker—shortened 
his life " by keeping company with pickled herrings.” 
His last pamphlet, Lenten Stuffe, was written in praise of 
that pater patrice, “ father of the fatherland ”—the 
North Sea herring. 

The Elizabethan poet who first attained to fame and, 
next to Shakespeare, has best preserved it, is Edmund 
Spenser (1552-1599). He was born in London of a middle- 
class family from Lancashire. Though without means, 
he managed to study at Cambridge, where he read the 
classics and some French and Italian. During a temporary 
stay in London he entered the household of the Earl 
of Leicester and became acquainted with the latter’s 
nephew. Sir Philip Sidney. To him he dedicated his first 
work. The Shepherd's Calendar, a pastoral, or series of 
eclogues like Vergil’s, one for each month. It was pub- 
li.shed in 1579, the year in which his friend Sidney’s 
Arcadia was written; together they herald the Golden 
Age in English Literature (c. 1580-1610). It was an 
immediate success, showing his countrymen that their 
language, which had hitherto seemed a clumsy medium, 
was as adaptable to elegant verse as French or Italian. 
No one since Chaucer had handled verse with anything 
like the skill of Spenser, who far surpassed his master in 
sheer lyrical power. 

In 1580 he went to Ireland as secretary to the governor. 
After a time in Dublin he was presented with the old 
castle of Kilcolman. There, on the shore of a lake, on a 
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plain watered by winding rivers and snrrounded by 
picturesque hills, Spenser wrote his magnum opus, The 
Faerie Queene. Sir Walter Raleigh visited him there and 
listened to the first three books of the work. Raleigh, who 
was not only a great soldier and sailor but a remarkable 
writer and critic as weU, made Spenser present his poem 
to the Queen. Elizabeth could herself appreciate poetry 
and stiU more, no doubt, the flattering dedication to 
" the most high, mighty and magnificent Empress." But 
Spenser did not receive a position at court, as he had 
hoped, and returned to Ireland a disappointed man. In 
Colin Clout’s Come Home Again the story of himself and 
Raleigh and his introduction to Queen Elizabeth is told in 
pastoral form—the fashion of the time—even Raleigh 
being dubbed " The Shepherd of the Ocean.” He felt 
himself banished, as he laments, “ like a wight forlorn into 
that waste where I was quite forgot,” and again sought 
escape from the world of the actual in that of the fancy. In 
his disappointment he compares himself to a butterfly 
flitting from flower to flower and caught in the fateful 
spider’s web. His last years were greatly soothed by his 
marriage, in 1594, to an “ Irish country lass,” to whom he 
paid a poet’s tribute in his love sonnets, Amoretti (with 
Sidney’s and Shakespeare’s the most famous of Eliza¬ 
bethan sonnets), and finally in Epithalamion, the great 
wedding-hymn of the English language. But during a 
rebellion of the ill-treated and miserable people, his castte 
was sacked, and the poet and his wife had to desert their 
last-born child among the ruins. Spenser died suddenly 
in London in the following year, 1599. 

The Faerie Queene (I-III, 1590, IV-VI, 1596) was 
planned as an immense allegorical poem in twelve books, 
of which the last was to have contained the key of the 
allegory. Unfortunately only the first six books were 
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completed, and the intricate connections between knights 
and virtues, monsters and vices—further involved by 
allusions to contemporary personages and affairs—make 
it difficult reading in times which favour a more direct 
mode of expression. Spenser seems to think in allegory. 
Fortunately one can enjoy the whole as a pageant, a 
gallery of pictures which it has been said it is enough 
to see even without understanding. The six books of 
the Faerie Queene extol the six virtues of Holiness, 
Temperance, Chastity, Friendship, Justice and Courtesy 
in the adventures of as many knights, who serve Gloriana 
(i,e. Elizabeth) among the lovely ladies and frightful 
dragons of Fairyland. The monsters, which are over¬ 
come, generally represent disorder, which was particu¬ 
larly hateful to the poet. Spenser's language has the 
potency of a charm, raising everything to loveliness and 
luring us into his world of dreams. In his allegory he 
wanted to show the conflict between truth and falsehood, 
right and wrong, between man's higher and lower nature. 
It was his declared intention to fashion a gentleman or 
noble person in vertuous and gentle discipline.” In the 
end the poet and lover of beauty got the better of the 
moralist. Rarely have puritan ideals been pleaded 
with such sensuous eloquence. Its movement and 
music—the rhythm enfolding mood and thought—rocks 
and lulls the reader into the poet's dreamland : 

“.And more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe. 

And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a sw^owne. 

No other noyse, nor people^s troublous cryes, 

As still are wont t'annoy the walled towne, j 
Might there be heard, but careless Quiet lyes 
Wrapt in etemall silence farre from enimyes.“ 
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The Spenserian stanza illustrated above consists of 8 
iambic pentameters with an added alexandrine, riming 
with the eighth line. Spenser’s complex stanza was 
subsequently adopted among others by James Thomson, 
Byron and Shelley, and—^with eminent success—by 
Keats and Wordsworth. No one has determined the form 
of English poetic diction more than Spenser. Wilfully 
archaic (though criticized for it by contemporaries like 
Sidney and Ben Jonson), he preserv^ed many old words, 
such as whilom and uncouth ; on the other hand he 
coined new ones, like elfin and blatant. 

Edmund Spenser was termed by his contemporaries 

the new poet,” and has remained pre-eminently the 
” poets’ poet.” In the general opinion of after times, 
his pure and lofty tone is that of English poetry at its 
best. In his own time he stands more or less alone as 
the purely lyrical poet; his great contemporaries are 
dramatists. Pensive and deep, without strong contrasts, 
but with infinite shades, Spenser’s poetry is like the 
rich perspective of an English leafy wood, with its bright 
glades and the glint of quiet waters between. 

Among the throng of Spenser’s minor contemporaries 
the most notable is Michael Drayton (1563-1631). 
Drayton’s Agincourt is a fine patriotic ballad, but his 
great work is Polyolbion (1613-14), a minute and 
vivid description in approximately 100,000 lines of 
twelve-syllabled verse of ” this renowned isle of Britain.” 
Contrary to Nash’s before-mentioned novel Drayton’s 
strongly flowing historical-geographical poem failed to 
gain deserved success by appearing too late, after the 
vogue of its genre. On the other hand, the songs of 
Thomas Campion (c, 1575-1620) e.g. Cherry-Ripe, about 
the loved one’s lips, to which the poet himself composed 
the music, are living still. 



IV. THE THEATRE 


Thb: English Theatre in its earhest form dates from the 
loth century. The first dramas consisted of rude per¬ 
formances given at popular festivals like those of Easter 
and Christmas. Much of it was only dancing and dumb 
show, called “ mummings.’' The real dramatic forms 
originated in the efforts of the clergy to teach the people. 
The Catholic mass itself is a kind of acting, vividly 
presenting the drama of Salvation, and by a few additions 
to the accepted ritual divine service could be made 
further dramatic. This dramatization became immensely 
popular. By degrees the people took the ceremonies 
into their own hands. They themselves became actors in 
the sacred play and increased its scope until it embraced 
a large part of the Biblical story. The acting finally 
became the privilege of the guilds, or companies of 
tradesmen. The performances no longer took place in 
the churches, but in convenient localities in the towns. 
In course of time there came into being a whole set of 
plays which represented the whole story of the life of 
man as set forth in the Bible. The first story to be 
enacted was the Creation, This was followed by further 
scenes from the Old Testament, such as Abraham's 
sacrifice, the building of Noah s Ark, Jonah's marvellous 
voyage, etc. 'fhe culminating play represented the 
Passion, and the series was concluded by the Last Judg¬ 
ment. The famous Passion Play still performed at 
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MYSTERY PLAY AT COVENTRY. 


Oberammergau in Bavaria is a survival of the Mediaeval 
theatre. These sacred dramas are known as Mystery 
Plays. Four cycles, each following the entire Bible 
story from Genesis to the end of the Gospels, have come 
down to us, the most important being those performed 
at York and Coventry. 

The stage upon which these old plays were acted was 
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a two- or three-storeyed waggon. The most conspicuous 
part of the scenery was " hell-mouth,” represented by a 
pair of widely gaping jaws, full of smoke and flames, into 
which unrepentant sinners were thrown, and from whidi 
Satan emerged to take his part in the drama. The 
uppermost storey represented Heaven, the middle one 
Earth, and the lowest Hell. Connection between the 
three parts of the stage was established by ladders 
placed on the outside. The plays were always acted in 
chronological order. When one play was ended, the 
waggon moved on, leaving the place free for the next, 
so that spectators remaining at any one station could 
see the whole cycle. 

The playwrights soon introduced comic scenes, in 
order to retain the attention of the audience. Satan 
came to play the part of the fool who amused the public 
with his jests and tricks. The clown of Elizabethan 
drama may be of his progeny. The so-called Miracle 
Plays usually presented the life of some saint and gave 
freer scope in the treatment of character and plot. 

In the 15th century, a new form of drama arose, 
founded not directly on the Bible, but on the moral 
conception of the struggle between good and evil in human 
hfe. These plays are known as Moralities. They repre¬ 
sent the adventures of allegorical personifications such as : 
Justice, Mercy, Sin, Wrath, Envy, Gluttony, Repentance, 
Riches and Poverty. Vice in particular was the chief 
comic character; he also may claim to be an ancestor 
of Shakespeare’s clown. A few of the Moralities reveal 
considerable dramatic skill; one of them, the famous 
Everyman, has been revived in recent years, and is still 
performed both in England and elsewhere with great 
success. It is a simple and impressive illustration of 
the Christian view of death, a universal theme constantly 
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haunting the medicEval imagination. Everyman is a 
flourishing citizen. He is in the full enjoyment of this 
world's good things, when a messenger suddenly arrives 
with the news that he has to undertake a long journey. 
Everyman calls his friends together, hoping to find one 
who will keep him company. Friendship, Kindred and 
Goods appear in succession. All greet their friends cheer¬ 
fully, but when they hear the nature of his request they 
shrink back wdth various excuses. Everyman is more 
and more worried, for the hour of his departure is drawing 
near, and the messenger grows increasingly urgent. At 
last (iood Deeds appears on the scene. He commends 
him to seek, not the worldly help of his companions, 
but the aid of Repentance and the good offices of the 
Church. '' Five Wits (i.e. the five senses), Kindred, 
Beauty, Strength and Discretion forsake Everyman in 
turn, w'hile Good Deeds alone remains with him till he 
descends into the grave. 

Morality plays survived far into the i6th century, when 
the growing Elizabethan theatre eclipsed them—not 
without itself first receiving a leaven of the religion of 
brotherhood. Something of the original spirit remained, 
as seen for instance in Ben Jonson (p. 57). This scholarly 
dramatist loves to draw characters dominated by some 
ruling passion or '' humour," resembling the abstract 
figures which typified virtues and vices in the old 
Moralities. 

The growing theatrical sense found expression in two 
lesser forms of drama, the first of a more popular 
character, the second more aristocratic. Interludes, as 
the name indicates, were at first played between the 
courses at feasts. They have real characters, who indulge 
in much coarse humour, and evolve some simple plot. 
Interludes are real plays in dialogue form and not unlike 
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moralities, as they sometimes introduce abstract 
characters. They are divided into scenes, and are full 
of wild merriment. Most of them are purely farcical. 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, printed in 1575, is a good 
example: good mother Gurton has lost her needle, and 
a search of the whole house is made. At length the party 
sit down exhausted—whereupon the needle is immediately 
found. Gammer Gurton had left it sticking into her old 
servant Hodge’s breeches.' 

During the first part of the i6th century the so-called 
Masques came into great favour at the gay court of 
Henry VIII. They were best suited for a large hall or the 
pleasant grounds of a mansion, and gave the opportunity 
of displaying graceful beauty and magnificence. In one 
masque a mock castle was seen, from whose windows six 
ladies in gorgeous dresses looked out. The King and five 
brilliantly clad knights appeared and besieged the castle. 
When the ladies could no longer resist, they came down, 
flung open the gates, and joined their besiegers in a 
merry dance. At the close of the dance, each fair lady 
led her knight into the castle, which was swiftly drawn 
out of sight. 

Out of these elements the modern drama grew with 
extraordinary rapidity. The first English comedy, Ralph 
Roister Doister (a fool, whose companions help him to 
scatter his money) was written c. 1540 by a schoolmaster 
in imitation of Plautus, to be performed by his pupils. 
The first English tragedy, Gorboduc, a gruesome one, was 
performed at court under Elizabeth, in 1561. Soon 
theatres were built, and all the above-mentioned types of 
plays flourished. So far there was no regularity of com¬ 
position, metre or style. But with the revival of Greek 

^ The comic episodes in Shakespeare’s Histories —like the Falstaff 
scenes in King Henry /K—are descended from the Interludes. 
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and Latin learning that preceded and accompanied the 
Elizabethan period new classical elements began to intro¬ 
duce themselves. In particular, the work of the Latin 
writer Seneca was the favourite model for tragedy, 
while Terence and Plautus were the models for comedy. 
Classical influence is seen in the following features of the 
Elizabethan drama: i. The preference for classical 
subjects. 2. The frequency of classical (and Italian) 
scenery and characters. 3. The division into acts and 
scenes, and the stage directions in Latin (exit, exeunt). 
It was strongest in tragedy; comedy with its wider 
contact with everyday life retained the chief English 
characteristics, and also drew freely upon the native 
morality-plays and interludes. 

In the early years of the regular drama plays had been 
performed in open places such as inn-yards, where a 
scaffolding could be erected and accommodation provided 
for the spectators, as for instance on the surrounding 
galleries. In 1576 two permanent playhouses were built 
in the outskirts of London, and by the end of Elizabeth's 
reign at least ii were in existence. People of all classes 
of society flocked to these theatres. An immense 
number of plays were produced. In the sixty-odd 
years between 1580 and 1642, when the theatres were 
closed by the Puritan Parliament, the London stages 
almost every day presented a number of plays, both 
new and old. Most of these have followed their authors 
into oblivion. 

The playhouses of the Elizabethan age were mostly 
circular constructions, generally built of wood on a stone 
foundation. (Shakespeare's theatre, the Globe," is 
referred to in the Prologue to Henry F as " this wooden 
O "). They had three storeys, or galleries of seats, which 
ran round the three sides of the stage and part of the 
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THE PARIS GARDEN THEATRE, SOUTHWARK. 


fourth. At the back of the stage was a house in which 
the actors dressed; its upper storey could be used in 
acting for a balcony or other elevated place, whilst 
occasionally the ground floor was used to represent an 
inner chamber. The three galleries were divided by 
partitions into " Gentlemen’s roomes ” and “ two- 
pennie roomes.” Both the top storey and the stage were 
roofed in. The space between the stage and the galleries, 
the “ pit,” was open to the sky. Rich people hired seats 
in the boxes on each side of the stage. The most favoured 
of the audience were seated on the stage itself. They 
were the great noblemen and also the dramatists of the 
time, who had a free pass. Nor must we omit the short¬ 
hand writers, who were hired by pirate booksellers to take 
down the dialogue under the pretence of reviewing the 
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piece, and who thus preserved for posterity many plays 
that would otherwise have been lost. For dramas were 
seldom edited in book form by the authors themselves. 
In the upper storey of the stage-house was the orchestra, 
with drum and trumpet for scenes of war, oboes and flutes 
for the sentimental passages. A trumpet signal announced 
the opening of a play, and a flag was flown on the roof 
during the performance. 

The stage itself was practically devoid of scenery and 

furniture. When a 
tragedy was being 
acted, the background 
was draped with black, 
in the case of comedies 
with blue. Sometimes 
a placard hung up on 
a stage door indicated 
the locality : Venice,'’ 
‘‘ A Wood,” as the 
case might be. Further 
information about the 
scenery was often given 
in the dialogue itself. 
On the other hand, the 
costumes of the per¬ 
formers could be pro¬ 
fusely rich. No w^omen 
were allowed on the stage, the female parts being acted 
by boys. The Elizabethan stage may seem spare 
and cnide to us, but it had features—like the recess 
behind the curtain for the “ dying ” and its simple 
changes of scene—^which allowed great speed of 
action. Hamlet, which now usually has to be cur¬ 
tailed, was a reasonably long play for the Elizabethan 
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theatre.' The performance took place by daylight, and 
during the two or three hours it lasted there were no 
intervals. The necessary halts between the acts were 
filled by comical scenes outside the frame of the drama, 
during which the Fool amused the spectators with 
his buffoonery and coarse jests. This horse-play was 
a concession to the common people who filled the pit, 
who could make neither head nor tail of the poetic 
language of the actors and wanted something for their 
money. These “ groundlings ” were a motley, noisy 
crowd, passing part of the time in eating fruit and 
cracking nuts, and bombarding the performers with the 
.shells (if not with na.stier missiles) when the acting did 
not come up to their demand for the dramatic. At 
the end of the play the actors knelt at the front of the 
stage and offered up a prayer for the Queen, much as, 
at the present day, the fall of the curtain is followed 
by the notes of the National Anthem. 

Among the numerous playwrights of the time of " good 
Queen Bess ” there was a small group of men who had 
nearly all been to Oxford or Cambridge, had led short and 
stormy lives and fashioned heroic figures in their works. 
Foremost among these so-called “ university wits,” both 
as regards wildness of life and vigour of writing, stands 
“ Kit ” Marlowe. Christopher Marlowe (1564-93) was 
the son of a poor shoemaker at Canterbury; but the 
gifted boy received a good education in the cathedral 
city, graduated at Cambridge, and came to London. The 
student also became an actor, and lived a wild and 
disorderly life betw'een sordid taverns and the stage, until 
in his thirtieth year he was stabbed to death with his 

‘ The present-day theatre has occasionally adopted the three-storey 
plan, illuminating different parts of the stage by turns. 
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own dagger in a mean dispute. In this short span of 
years, however, he did more than any playwright before 
him to ennoble the stage by introducing worthier subjects 
and improving dramatic construction and by giving to 
his characters a measure of his own fierce and restless 
spirit. An even more important legacy was his develop¬ 
ment of the still somewhat monotonous blank verse, the 
ten-syllabled unrimed iambic line, to which he gave a 
hitherto unknown expressiveness : 

“ Nature that framed us of four elements, 

Warring within our breasts for regiment, 

Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds/* 

Marlowe is the founder of the Elizabethan drama of 
great conflicts, whose supreme monarch is William 
Shakespeare. Marlowe's grand, poetic, eloquently sug¬ 
gestive style clearly influenced the early work of the 
master dramatist. At the age of twenty-three, when 
Shakespeare was still serving his apprenticeship, Mar¬ 
lowe's precocious mind produced the tragedy of Tatnbur- 
laine the Great, The Renascence poet uses the insatiable 
Tartar as an outlet for his own need for expansion. 

“ Is it not passing brave to be a king, 

And ride in triumph through Persepolis ? " 

He desires to drain the cup of unbridled ambition and 
the utmost wantonness of power to the very dregs. In 
his tragedies Marlowe has portrayed the lust of power so 
fully that the portrait seems a caricature. The Tragical 
History of Doctor Faustus (1588), his next and greatest 
achievement, was founded on a book printed at Frankfort 
in the preceding year which told the story of a man who, 
driven by unquenchable thirst for the unlimited know¬ 
ledge that gives power over nature and man, forfeited 
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his soul to the Devil. Marlowe immediately seized on 
this lurid figure as a symbol of the well-nigh demoniac 
intellectual daring of the age. His Dr. Faustus is a 
predecessor of the greater Faust of Goethe, who laid on 
the shoulders of his ponderer the whole coil of basic 
questions fretting human life. What for Marlowe is the 
mainspring of the tragedy is for Goethe the opportunity 
of surveying human destiny as a whole. Milton's Satan 
(p. 66) has features in common with Dr. Faustus, just as 
Shakespeare's grasping Shylock has with Marlowe's 
Barabas, The Jew of Malta (1589), for whom avarice is 
the fatal passion. Marlowe's last play, Edward II (1593), 
is more sober than any of his earlier works, is better con¬ 
structed and shows greater power of characterization. It 
is a fine piece, the first great historical drama produced in 
England, far superior to any of the preceding formless 
chronicle plays and only surpassed by Shakespeare's best 
histories." Marlowe probably collaborated in some of 
Shakespeare's early plays, such as the gruesome Titus 
Andronicus, But the first master of heroic blank verse 
can also be sweet and simple as in these lines from The 
Passionate Shepherd to His Love * 

Come live with me and be my Love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field, 

Or woods and craggy mountains yield. 

There will we sit upon the rocks 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks, 

By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

^ Shakespeare refers to this title when quoting a line from Marlowe's 
unfinished poem, Hero and Leander, in As You Like It, HI, 6 : 

“ Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw of might, 

Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight ? ” 
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Sir Walter Raleigh wrote, on behalf of the “ nymph,” 
reply, of which the following is the first stanza: 

“ If all the world and love were young, 

And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 

These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy love." 
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V* WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

It is a curious fact that so very little is known about 
the outward life of England's and the world's greatest 
poet and dramatist, and that of his actual writing nothing 
has been preserved, except his signature, from which it is 
not even certain how he spelt his name. The reason is that 
Shakespeare's works were written for the stage, to be 
spoken by actors, and not for reading, and that as yet 
drama was not quite considered as literature, (In fact, Sir 
Thos. Bodley would not have such '' riffe-raffe " as plays 
admitted to his library at Oxford.) The very identity of 
the author of these extraordinary works has at times been 
disputed. So far, however, there is wellnigh universal 
agreement in associating them with the lively youth who 
left his village in his 22nd year, spent about twenty-five of 
his best years as an actor and a playwright in London, and 
then, as a well-to-do gentleman, returned to his home and 
family to die, after five years' retirement, at the age of 52. 

William Shakespeare was born in 1564 at Stratford- 
on-Avon in Warwickshire. His father, John Shakespeare, 
appears to have been a wool-merchant and a trusted 
citizen of the little town. His mother, Mary Arden, came 
of a good country family of Saxon and Norman descent. 
Up to the age of 13, William went with his younger brother 
Gilbert to the grammar school. Then his father, whose 
fortunes had declined, needed his help in the shop. What 
evidently made the deepest impression on his mind was 

43 
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the open, undulating country all round with its plant and 
animal life. Shakespeare's brighter works are full of the 
sights and sounds of his native Warwickshire, with its 
forest of Arden (c/. As You Like It) and Warwick Castle, 
where lived the king-maker of the Wars of the Roses. 
At the early age of eighteen he married Ann Hathaway, 
who was eight years his senior. A few years afterwards, 
about New Year 1586, he made his way on foot to London, 
partly maybe in hopes of making money there to be able 
to assist his father and support his own family. 

In London Shakespeare quickly got into touch with the 
rising theatre. Three Warwickshire men, one of them from 
Stratford, were already prominent among the players. One 
of these, Richard Burbage, became his special companion. 
He soon proved a better hand at arranging plays than at 
acting in them ; for, strangely enough, Shakespeare never 
excelled as an actor. He became a member of the Earl of 
Leicester's company of actors, which on the accession of 
James I became the King's Company." Beginning by 
touching up old plays, he proceeded to put more and more 
of himself into them ; and before long he had surpassed 
all the University Wits as a playwright. His growing 
fame had stirred the envy of at least one of them, Robert 
Greene, who, as he felt himself played out, bitterly 
referred to " an upstart crow beautified with our feathers," 
one who is "in his own conceit the onely Shake-scene 
in a countrie." Marlowe’s majestic tread is audible 
in some of the earliest plays, and no less his bent for 
cruelties and horror. 

Two long narrative poems, Venus and Adonis (1593) 
and The Rape of Lucrece (1594), he dedicated to the Earl of 
Southampton, and received both favour and remunera¬ 
tion. They are in the swelling style of the Renascence, 
florid and honeyed, not without the conceits, or artificial 
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play on images (Ital. concetti), which ran to excess with the 
so-called metaphysical " school of poets in the early 17th 
century (p. 62). But principally they show the teeming 
imagination of the youthful poet and the resources of 
expression already at his command. With them Shake¬ 
speare's fame among his contemporaries was established, 
and they won for him influential friends through whom 
his name was brought to the court and to the Queen. 
Shakespeare's Sonnets, 154 in number, are supposed 
to reveal, under their consummately graceful form, 
something of his life during these years—of friends that 
passed away, hid in death's dateless night," and of 
a dark lady who seems to have entangled and mocked 
him. They reflect a growing disappointment with 
humanity which finds full expression in his greatest 
dramas. That which has been held highest, when it falls, 
falls deepest: 

“ The summer's flower is to the summer sweet 
Though to itself it only live and die, 

But if that flower with base infection meet. 

The basest w eed outbraves his dignity : 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds ; 

Lilies that fester smell far worse than w'ceds." 

(Sonnet 94.) 

During Shakespeare's lifetime only piratically printed 
quarto editions of some of his thirty-odd plays appeared, 
and it was not until 1623, seven years after his death, that 
two of his fellow-actors published the " First Folio," which 
was printed from stage manuscripts, by no means with the 
care and accuracy professed by the joint editors. Only 
through the painstaking criticism of the scholars of the 
i8th and 19th centuries have we at last got a fairly reliable 
text, and to this day the discussion goes on as to Shake¬ 
speare's whole or part authorship in the various plays, and 
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as to their sequence. Excepting the Bible, the English 
"'Authorized Version '' of which appeared in i6ii, no text 
has been subjected to such intensive and extensive 
scrutiny. And no wonder : together with their august 
contemporary, Shakespeare's works form the crowning 
glory of the English tongue. 

The following chronological list of 24 of the 37 or 38 
plays of which Shakespeare is sole or joint author repre¬ 
sents in a general way the latest results of Shakespeare 
criticism. The grouping in four main periods has long 
ago been estabhshed. Since reference to the plays by 
contemporary writers is scanty and reference to con¬ 
temporary events in the plays scantier still, the main 
clue to their order has been the interior evidence of 
progressing maturity, constructive skill, character-drawing 
and excellence of style. For Shakespeare never rested on 
his laurels: with every play he broke new ground, his 
insight deepened, and his verse became more supple ; his 
work shows continuous growth. In his early plays 
Shakespeare's style is over-ornate ; in his middle period 
thought and style tally perfectly ; in the later plays 
ideation is frequently too quick for language, and the 
expression may become obscure. The first period is one 
of apprenticeship and experiment, with blood-curdling 
drama and somewhat mechanical imitative comedy, 
marked by youthful extravagance of language, much 
play on words and rimed couplets among the blank 
verse. The second period is one of unfolding : the great 
national historical plays, containing the immortal worldly 
and fleshly figure of Falstaff, and the merry sparkling 
comedies that have provided feasts of humour to genera¬ 
tion after generation. In the third period, that of the 
great tragedies, Shakespeare, " holding the mirror up to 
nature,'' rises above all portrayers of life in his insight 
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Conjectural Chronology of the Principal Plays 
(After 1^. K. Chambers : Shakespeare, 1930) 
ist Period: Apprenticeship (c* 1590-96) 

King Richard III (with Marlowe) 1592 

The Taming of the Shrew (with others) 1593 (Venus and Adonis) 
Love's Labour's Lost (after Lyly) 1594 (Rape of Lucrece) 

Romeo and Juliet (lyrical tragedy) 1595 (Sonnets, written in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream (fantasy) 1596 nineties, published 
King John (a story of treachery) 1596 piratically 1609) 

2nd Period : Histories and Comedies (1597-1600) 

The Merchant of Venice (tragi-comedy) 1597 
King Henry IV, Part I Part 11 1597-98 

King Henry V (" a national anthem in 1599 
5 acts ") 

As You Like It (pastoral comedy) i599 
Twelfth Night (playful, pointed comedy) 1600 
Julius Casar (historical tragedy) 1600 

3rd Period: Great Tragedies (1601-08) 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmark 1601 

(contemplative inactivity in the 
face of evil) 

In these years i,a, the bitter 


comedy : 

Measure for Measure (hypocrisy) i(>02-04 

Othello (mistaken jealousy) 1605 

King Lear (parental folly, filial ingrati¬ 
tude) 1605 

Macbeth (ambition, crime and remorse) 160(1 
Antony and Cleopatra (mature passion) 1606 
Coriolanus (superman versus mob) 1607 
Timon of Athens (misanthropy) 1608 

4th Period: Reconciliation (1609-11) 

Cymbeline 

A\Winter's Tale (dramatic romances) 1610 
The Tempest . 
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into the human mind and heart and his vision of the 
workings of a self-invoked fate. Hamlet, Othello, Lear 
and Macbeth seem to mark the culmination of the drama 
for all ages. The fourth period relieves intensest tragedy 
by serene comedies of tolerance and detachment: 
" Reconciliation—word over all, beautiful as the sky." 

Dr. Samuel Johnson says in the preface to his edition 
of Shakespeare's works: '' He that tries to recommend 
him by select quotations will succeed like the man who, 
when he offered his house for sale, carried a brick in his 
pocket as a specimen." If, however, one must make a 
selection and from the accompanying list could read only 
six or seven plays, the first might be: A Midsummer 
Night*s Dream, Romeo and Juliet, The Merchant of Venice, 
Julius CcBsar, Hamlet, Macbeth and The Tempest, In the 
present case our general advice cannot be too strongly 
urged: make the first-hand acquaintance of the work 
itself. When opportunity offers, see it on the stage, even 
in translation. 

In the following, the bare plot of one or two of the 
plays from each principal period is given. ^ The master 
dramatist had, or in any case showed, no special gift for 
the invention of stories. These he took anywhere, 
following in his choice the taste of the time, trans¬ 
forming what he found into his marvellously lifelike 
pictures of humanity. 

Romeo and Juliet, —^The houses of Montague and 
Capulet in Verona are at feud. Young Romeo, the 
Montague, falls in love with the girl Juliet, the daughter 
of old Capulet. Love is mutual,and a Friar marries them 
secretly. The Capulets intend to marry Juliet to Count 
Paris. In her distress she consults the Friar, who gives 

^ After the fuller summaries in John Masefield's stimulating book, 
William Shakespeare, in the Home University Library. 
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her a potion to produce a death-like swoon, so that he 
can bring her to life again and take her to Romeo. His 
letter to Romeo about it unfortunately goes astray. Juliet 
drinks the potion and is laid in the tomb as dead. Count 
Paris comes there by night to mourn her and encounters 
Romeo, who has also heard that his loved one is dead. 
Romeo kills Paris, then takes the poison he has provided 
himself with, and thus “ with a kiss he dies. Juliet 
awakens to find her lover dead. She stabs herself with 
Romeo's dagger and dies at his side. The Montagues 
and Capulets are reconciled over the bodies of the two 
lovers. 

Dr. Johnson, in the above-mentioned preface, declares 
that a pun, a fanciful play on words, was the will o' the 
wisp that often led Shakespeare astray. With his great 
virtues he has great vices too—particularly that of ver¬ 
bosity in his youth, and he may offend against the taste 
of any time. But these blemishes are swallowed up by 
his vast superiority. They are the exceptions which 
prove the strength of the general rule. 

Julius Ccesar, —Cassius, fearing that Caesar will wipe 
out republican nile in Rome, persuades Brutus and others 
to murder him. On the fatal morning Caesar is warned by 
many omens not to go out; but he disregards them, goes 
to the Senate House, and is there stabbed to death by the 
conspirators. Strangely enough Mark Antony, his friend, 
obtains their leave to make a public oration over the 
corpse. In his speech he skilfully inflames the populace 
against the murderers, so that they are forced to flee 
from Rome. Together with Octavius he pursues Brutus 
and Cassius, who are defeated in the battle of Philippi 
and commit suicide. Brutus, the most interesting 
character of the drama, has been led by an unselfish 
patriotic ideal to a base crime of ingratitude and 
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treachery, whence his fortunes decline until his fateful 
end. The spirit of dead Caesar ** walks abroad " and 
avenges itself on his murderers through the agency of 
Mark Antony. In this and the following tragedies fate 
is no longer as in classical tragedy something wholly 
exterior, blind and inscrutable,^ but is becoming as it were 
human-featured: 

" The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings.*' 

Sin, i,e. conscious or unconscious wrong-doing, like 
hj^pocrisy in Measure for Measure or sex-infatuation in 
Antony and Cleopatra, works its own punishment, and 
the poet has pity for its victims (voiced by Portia in 
The Merchant of Venice and by Isabella in Measure 
for Measure). 

Towards the end of this second period there is a sudden 
change of outlook. From, perhaps, both inner and outer 
causes—disappointments in personal relations, growing 
puritanical gloom about lum—the genial comedian 
becomes the terrible exposer of destructive human 
passions and consequent calamities. We witness the 
effect of the poison of doubt and over-much pondering in 
Hamlet —in which, as it were, humanity with heightened 
capacity for seeing itself stands aghast at its own frailty 
—of the supposed fall of an idol in Othello, of misjudged 
filial fidelity in Lear, and of reckless ambition in Macbeth, 

Hamlet, —Claudius, brother of the King of Denmark, 
together with the Queen, Gertrude, poisons his brother 
and mounts the throne. Shortly afterwards he marries 
Gertrude. The ghost of the murdered king appears to 
his son Hamlet, and makes him swear to avenge him. 

^ Goethe defined the difference between ancient and modern drama 
as that between sollen and wollen, i.e. between necessity and choice. 
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The revelation so affects Hamlet that his mother and his 
uncle become alarmed. But he cannot bring himself 
to act. The counsellor Polonius, father of Hamlet’s 
beloved, Ophelia, and of her brother Laertes, plays the 
spy, and Hamlet, under the pretence of hearing a rat 
behind the curtain, pierces him with his sword. Laertes 
swears to be revenged on Hamlet. Claudius proposes 
a fencing-bout between them, and, in order to have 
him killed, sees to it that Laertes shall have a poisoned 
foil. In reserve there is poisoned wine. During the bout, 
which takes place in the presence of the King and Queen, 
the foils get changed. Gertrude by mistake drinks of the 
wrong wine and dies. Both Laertes and Hamlet have 
been wounded with the poisoned foil, and Laertes 
succumbs first. Hamlet, finally stung to action, kills 
Claudius before dying himself: “ The rest is silence.” 

There had been an earlier play on the subject of Hamlet, 
the story being originally told by the 12th-century Danish 
chronicler Saxo Grammaticus. Shakespeare probably 
knew the play as well as the story (in a French version), 
but he made whatever he utilised—such as Holinshed’s 
Chronicle or North’s translation of Plutarch—unmistak¬ 
ably his own, just as he made English a richer, more 
flexible and more expressive language. ” It is in the 
tragedies,” says Prof. C. H. Herford, ” that Shakespeare’s 
incomparable command of speech, which combines 
intense poetry with searching psychological truth, is most 
constantly seen.” With the poet's expansive urge to 
increase his own life by living in addition those of others, 
he identified himself with personages of history and 
legend and infused them with a new vitality and interest. 
He may have chosen old stories for his plots partly because 
the English public prefers to see what it knows some¬ 
thing about. He retains the clown out of consideration 
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for the pit, but employs him, as in the '' knocking ** 
scene in Macbeth, to increase the tension of the tragedy. 
As his art advances the style becomes both calmer and 
more effective. Hamlet instructs the actors in the play 
within the play: "'In the very torrent, tempest and 
(as I may say) whirlwind of passion you must acquire 
and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness/' 
Othello, the Moor of Venice .—^The militar)" leader 
Othello marries Desdemona against her father's wish, and 
she follows him on his expedition to Cyprus. His ensign, 
lago, resolves to make use of Desdemona and of his 
general’s simplicity to cause the downfall of Cassio, whose 
higher position as the Moor's lieutenant has raised his 
envy. The callous, cunning lago gets Cassio involved in 
a drunken brawl and discharged in consequence, and when 
Cassio implores Desdemona (whom he had escorted to 
Cyprus) to intercede with the general for him, lago hints 
to Othello that Cassio is her lover. In confirmation of this 
lago lets Othello see a handkerchief in Cassio's possession, 
which he himself has stolen from Desdemona. lago's 
fiendish cunning is helped by appearances, and the 
passionate and deeply disappointed Moor stifles his wife, 
and, discovering too late her innocence, kills himself too, 
lago is handed over to Cassio, now governor of the island, 
for due punishment and retribution. 

King Lear .—^The aged King Lear (he is''fourscore and 
upward ”) decides to give up his kingdom to his three 
daughters. The two elder ones, Goneril and Regan, vie in 
protesting their love for their father, while the youngest, 
Cordelia, can only tell him that she loves his Majesty 
'' according to my bond, no more nor less/' Lear curses 
and banishes her and gives her portion to her elder sisters. 
Once in power, they contemptuously turn their old father 
out into the storm. Lear goes mad with rage and dis- 
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appointment, and wanders about with his fool, who 
comments ironically on his master’s fate. Cordelia, whom 
the King of France has wooed and wed, comes back with 
French troops and comforts the confessedly very foolish 
fond old man,” who returns to his senses ; but in the 
fight with the sisters’ armies she and Lear are taken 
captive. The elder sisters are rivals as well as con¬ 
spirators ; Goneril poisons Regan, and, shown up, kills 
herself. Cordelia is strangled in prison. Lear has the 
strength to strike down her murderer. Then, with his 
faithful daughter’s dead body in his arms, he dies broken¬ 
hearted.—” Humanity must perforce prey on itself, 
like monsters of the deep,” says one of the characters. 

Shakespeare emerges again from the gloom of the great 
tragic period, and the clouds break and drift away with 
the most beautiful light and colour over his final romantic 
dramas.—In 1609 an English ship disappeared, wrecked 
on the unknown Bermudas, where the crew lived nearly 
a year, terrified by mysterious noises. On their return 
the Bermudas became known as ” The He of 
Divels.” Shakespeare utilizes the strange story in his last 
play. 

The Tempest .—^The learned Prospero, Duke of Milan, 
has been supplanted by his brother Antonio and left 
with his little daughter, Miranda, on board a crazy 
vessel, which is driven by the winds to a lonely island. 
There he lives, served through his magic by a good spirit 
of the air, Ariel, and a brutish, earth-bound monster, 
Caliban, Prospero’s usurping brother and the King of 
Naples, who had helped him, together with the latter's 
son Ferdinand, being at sea, the magician gets the spirits 
of the air to stir up a tempest and wreck them on the 
island. Amid the ensuing confusion, plots and adventures, 
when the guilty ones suffer the hardships of the wrecked 
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and are teased by the island sprites, Ferdinand and 
Miranda meet and fall in love. Prospero gives them his 
blessing and is reconciled to his brother, who has been 
sufficiently punished. The ministering spirits are given 
their freedom again, Caliban can stretch his misshapen 
carcass in the sun, and the happy company sets sail 
for Italy in fairest weather.—With this play, as has been 
remarked, the dramatic magician bids farewell to his 
art, sets free the genius which has served him so well, 
and, reconciled with all and everybody, returns to 
home and rest. 

As early as in 1597 Shakespeare had been able to buy 
his house and land, " New Place,” at Stratford. Here, in 
1611, he joined his wife and youngest daughter, Judith. 
Her twin brother, Hamnet, had died young, and her elder 
sister, Susannah, was married to a physician, the later 
celebrated Dr. John Hall. With their unmarried daughter, 
Elizabeth, Shakespeare’s family died out. In June 1613, 
Shakespeare’s theatre, the Globe, was burnt down, through 
the firing of cannon in Henry VIII (partly by Shakes¬ 
peare), and with it perished the manuscripts of his plays. 
Having cultivated his garden and taken his ease at his 
inn among hardly congenial puritanical surroundings for 
a few years, William Shakespeare died on April 23rd, 
1616, after a short illness, brought on, it is said, by his 
too liberal entertainment of his friend and rival Ben 
Jonson and another visitor. There were, however, other 
causes of fatal fevers in country towns of Shakespeare’s 
time. It was, no doubt, a good man as well as a great 
writer who, when dead, wrung from the not over-tender 
Ben Jonson this declaration : " I loved the man, and do 
honour his memory, on this side idolatry, as much as 
any. He was indeed honest, and of an open and free 
nature.” In his verses To the Memory of my Beloved 
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Master William Shakespeare, Ben prophetically says: 

He was not of an age, but for all time.” 

It is not easy to convey in few words something of 
the effect on after times of this oceanic mind,” Poets 
only, according to an Indian saying, are moved by the 
words of poets, just as the moon raises the water in the 
sea but not that in pools. Goethe voices the common 
literary opinion when he declares : ” I do not remember 
that any book or person or event in my life ever made so 
great an impression upon me as the plays of Shakespeare.” 
Similar words are used by the youthful Henrik Wergeland, 
the Norwegian poet of nature and humanity : ” Nothing 
else satisfies me any longer since I read and re-read 
Shakespeare.” 

His manifold knowledge has caused wonder, but more 
wonderful is the use he made of it. His deepest know¬ 
ledge was of the human soul. As a creator of human 
character in action he stands alone. Together with an 
exalted imagination went an unequalled command of 
language, the power of saying words that tell. It has 
been calculated that he used about 15,000 different 
words, of which more than 12,000 are of Germanic origin. 
(Milton has only half that number.) For the English 
language Shakespeare's works have been as a deep 
clearing-pool. The Authorized Version of the Bible, the 
work of many minds, and Shakespeare are the two great 
sources of English at its best, like the Thames described 
by John Denham : 

Tho deep, yet clear ; tho gentle, yet not dull ; 

Strong without rage ; without overflowing, full/" 

{Cooper's Hill, 1642.) 

His thought is varied as life itself, and he is a wise 
man who has no system of philosophy. Usually occupied 
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with this life—one world at a time—he gives himself 
(in Sonnet 146) the injunction : “ Within be fed, without 
be rich no more,” and in the strange, beautiful poem 
The Phoenix and the Turtle enters into a mood to which 
'' spiritual ecstasy is the only key/' ^ 

By his own time, that of the first and greatest unfolding 
of the English drama, the master could not be seen in his 
right proportion. For about 150 years after his death he 
was in the shadow of Classicism with its rigid rules, 
sponsored in England principally by Ben Jonson, 
Dryden and Pope. But at last the German critic Lessing 
and his English follower Coleridge showed that Shake¬ 
speare's plays have their own form and unity as good as 
those of Latin and French drama. And the Renascence 
dramatist became a factor in the Romantic movement. 

Generation after generation of audiences and readers 
have been fascinated by the world of Shakespeare. 
To-day he is constantly being played, among other places, 
at The Old Vic ” and Sadler's Wells ” theatres, in 
the south and north of London respectively—often played 
in full, in more or less Elizabethan fashion, to crowded 
and enthusiastic houses. There is also a special Shake¬ 
speare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, where 
the plays of the master are perfonned every summer to 
visitors from all over the world. 

* Masefield : Shakespeare, p. 249 . 



VI. THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

In our days all agree in considering Shakespeare the 
Grand Master of dramatic art ; but in his own lifetime 
he had to share the favour of the public with many other 
playwrights, above all with Ben Jonson (1573-1637). 
He was born at Westminster, and his stepfather, a brick¬ 
layer, gave the boy a good education. Young Ben tried 
the builder's profession but disliked it. He enlisted in 
the army and fought in Flanders. He was strong and 
brave ; and there is no reason to disbelieve his story 
that he answered the challenge of the enemy champion 
and killed him in sight of the two armies. At twenty he 
married and turned to the stage for employment, both as 
an actor and a playwright. At first he followed the 
fashion of the day, writing romantic dramas, but won 
little recognition till in 1598, when his comedy Every 
Man in his Humour proved a success at the Globe, where 
Shakespeare liimself acted in it. 

The impulsive, masterful and quarrelsome Ben Jonson 
had frequent squabbles with his fellow actors and play¬ 
wrights ; but he never bore a grudge long. He killed an 
actor in a duel, escaped hanging, but was branded on 
the thumb. Having been for some years a Roman 
Catholic, he returned to the Anglican Church with such 
fervour that he drained the full chalice at a draught. In 
James I's time he was in great request at court, writing 
masques for the grand entertainments, with music and 
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dancing, in which the courtiers took part. His fortunes 
under successive sovereigns fluctuated. James I made 
him Poet Laureate. Under Charles I he fell out with the 
celebrated architect Inigo Jones, who prepared the stage 
scenery, and suffered in consequence. 

Ben Jonson was a big, unwieldy man, in his own words 
" a mountain belly and a rocky face ; he was self- 
satisfied, confident in his solid classical learning, keenly 
critical, with the courage of his opinions—a man who 
made and unmade friends, ‘‘ given rather to lose a friend 
than a jest.'' A wonderful talker, he was the leading 
spirit of the '' Mermaid Tavern " club in Bread Street 
(said to have been founded by Walter Raleigh), where 
playwrights and statesmen, bishops and nobles, poets 
and prose writers met, and w^here frequent wit-combats 
took place between Ben Jonson and Shakespeare—the 
towering Spanish galleon and the nimble English bark— 
and between other master minds of this great period. 

His later years were darkened by ill-health, and his 
j)owers declined, until a final resurgence of his poetic 
spirit manifested itself in his unfinished pastoral play 
7 ^/ie Sad Shepherd, On the wall of his resting-place, 
the Poet's Corner in Westminster Abbey, an admirer 
inscribed the words : '' O Rare Ben Jonson ! " 

The Elizabethan drama did not suit Ben Jonson. He 
was as imaginative as most of his contemporaries; but 
he saw that mere imagination had a tendency to make the 
Theatre formless, and therefore stood up for good sense 
and probability against the Romantic drama with its 
disregard of time and place—its battles on the stage, 
and the like. He wanted a play to be clearly and 
coherently built up. He had a truly religious faith in 
his Classics, and made the three Unities—of time, place 
and action—the guide of dramatic construction. Just as 
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Shakespeare is the inspirer of the drama, so Ben Jonson 
is its law-giver. 

From the first his comedies have a reformatory purpose. 

" With an armed and resolute hand 

I'll strip the ragged follies of the time.” 

The satirist is apt to get the better of the artist. Ben 
Jonson held the theory that every person has his 
“ humour/' or master passion. His opinion is founded on 
the old belief that the ruling temperament of the indi¬ 
vidual depends on the personal mixture of the four 
elements—the hot, the cold, the moist and the dry— 
making the characters more or less sanguine," " melan¬ 
cholic," " choleric" or " phlegmatic." He lacks the 
superior detached humour (in the modern sense of the 
word) of Shakespeare and is decidedly "of an age " : 
his plays give a remarkable picture of contemporary 
London. He is the founder of the following " comedy 
of manners," which was the vogue in the latter half of 
the century. Jlis comic inventiveness leads right down 
to humorists like Dickens and to our present-day come¬ 
dians, with their dominant trait (for instance the 
characteristic shuffle of Charlie Chaplin). 

Other works of his, still living, are : Volpone (a study 
in avarice) ; The Alchemist (a study in trickery) ; and 
Bartholomew Fair, full of high spirits and broad humour. 
He also wrote tragedies, i,a, Sejanus and Catiline, which 
are heavy with learning. His masques, however, show 
much graceful fancy, and his lyrics are often exquisite: 

* Tho I am young and cannot tell 
Either what Death or Love is well, 

Yet I have heard they both bear darts, 

And both do aim at human hearts. 

And, then again, I have been told, 

Love wounds with heat, as Death with cold,— 
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So that I fear they do but bring 

Extremes to touch, and mean one thing/' 

Ben Jonson, who was, during a lengthy period, the 
acknowledged arbiter of taste, forms a link between the 
Elizabethan and Caroline times. Several poets of both 
ages prided themselves on belonging to '' the Sons of 
Ben.” Later Renascence dramatists, though in lesser 
degree, showed some of the grandeur of Marlowe and the 
colour and movement of Shakespeare. Both in subject 
and form the age could stomach strong meat. Though 
calmer in expression, the later tragedies indulged in the 
cold cruelties of Italian family feuds. John Wp:bster 
(c. 1580-^:. 1625) was the great master of tragic terror, 
and came nearest to Shakespeare in poignancy, as in 
The White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi, The colla- 
borators, Beaumont and Fletcher, among a great 
number of plays produced a farcical parody on the 
superannuated romance of chivalry. The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle (1609), the English pendant to Don 
Quixote ” (1605-15). To sum up : what the Renascence 
drama principally did was to find ” suitable and effective 
expression for a rich variety of emotion.” 

During this period of the glory of the English drama 
a modest country vicar, Richard Hooker (1554-1600) 
—whose two visits to London only won him a shrew of 
a wife and a painful controversy with a Calvinistic 
colleague—was working steadily at the volumes of his 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. This great work, which 
is one of the classics of the Church of England, gave to 
English prose a new impressiveness and dignity. 

In Francis Bacon (1561-1626) infinite pains for ” the 
advancement of learning ” were matched by unbounded 
personal ambition, and the (according to Pope) ” wisest, 
brightest and meanest of mankind ” became Lord Chan- 
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cellor in i6i8 and Viscount St. Albans in 1621. In the 
latter year he was convicted of taking bribes and sentenced 
to a large fine and imprisonment in the Tower, from both 
of which King James absolved the deeply fallen lord. 

As a young man Bacon declared that he had " taken 
all knowledge to be his province.'' At Cambridge he was 
disgusted with Aristotle in mediaeval form. To him 
philosophy meant the spirit of science : the extension 
and organization of human knowledge. Previous ages 
had reasoned deductively, from accepted general truths " 
to particular cases. Bacon introduced the inductive 
method, arriving at the general law from a number of 
observations of particular phenomena. His outlook was 
nothing if not practical: the aim of science was the 
establishment of man's sovereignty over Nature—by 
obeying her. The empirical philosopher ultimately died 
from a chill caught in an experiment with cold storage. 

Bacon wrote his most ambitious work in Latin, Novum 
Organunty for he did not think highly of the English 
tongue. Among his writings in the vernacular are, 
however, the celebrated Essays (ist ed. of ten, 1597; 
3rd ed. of fifty-eight, 1621). Often condensed into no 
more than a page, they have been compared to highly 
nutritious food. One or two at a time give the finest 
repast possible of English prose. Because of their 
universal character Bacon's essays—a philosopher’s five- 
minute talks on friendship, gardens, study, etc.—^have 
withstood time better than his more bulky works. Ben 
Jonson's words are to the point: His hearers could not 
cough, or look aside from him, without loss." 

Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682) was, like Bacon, 
interested in the union of religion and knowledge. Having 
travelled and studied medicine on the Continent he settled 
as a physician at Norwich. His best-known work. 
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Religio Medici (1642 and 43), is a general account of 
his opinions, containing reflections on profound subjects, 
as well as on a variety of curiosities, showing deep learning 
together with a whimsical fancy. Browne's quaint style 
is supple and graceful, although highly latinized. His 
gentle, independent personality is equally manifest in 
his later works. Enquiries into Vulgar Errors (1646) and 
Hydriotaphia, or Urn-burial (1658). The mighty of the 
earth cover their remains with pyramids and mauso¬ 
leums ; but the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth 
her poppy." Sir Thomas Browne by his originality 
strongly influenced later prose, and particularly that of 
the early 19th-century essayists. 

In the time of Charles I and his gay Cavaliers, how¬ 
ever, song generally comes to the fore, expressing the 
warrior's love, as in the memorable lines of Richard 
Lovelace (1618-58), To Lucasta, Going to the Wars: 

“ I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved 1 not honour more." 

The more serious poetry of the time is also less natural. 
The affectation of conceits of the preceding Elizabethan 
period was brought to a head by the so-called " meta¬ 
physical " school of poets (thus named by Dr. Johnson 
for their artificiality). The most characteristic of these 
poets is John Donne (1573-1631). He was a passionate 
and active nature, a hard student, who yet found time 
to join the group at the " Mermaid " and expose himself 
to Ben Jonson's criticism. His poetry was written before 
middle age, when, at the instigation of King James I, 
he entered the Church and before long became Dean of 
St. Paul's and the greatest preacher of his time. Donne 
is always in dead earnest and little concerned with art 
for art's sake. His intricate thought finds involved 
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utterance, and his drastic style may remind one of the 
French vagrant poet Francois Villon, as in The Storm, 
where 


“ . . . from our tatter’d sails rags drop down so 
As from one bang’d in chains a year ago.” 

Donne is both sensuous and mystical. There are few 
English poets of equal span, both wallowing so low and 
soaring so high. 

Two other poet-priests, Robert Herrick (1591-1674) 
and George Herbert (1593-1633), sing, the former 
of the sunshine and flowers of his country retreat, the 
latter, in deeper tones, of the quiet vicarage garden as a 
waiting-place for the heavenly paradise he looked forward 
to. The quaint verse [The Temple) of the saintly Herbert 
still ranks high in English devotional poetry.* 

Henry Vaughan (1622-95) was influenced by Herbert, 
but more markedly mystical. He treasured and dwelt 
on the fresh vision of childhood, as in that characteristic 
poem. The Retreat {t.c, moving backwards in time) ; 

” Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in my Angel-infancy I ” 
and ” felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness.” 

1 'homas Traherne (c. 1635-1674) as a poet reminds 
one of Herbert and still more of Vaughan. His prose 
Centuries of Meditations, a*series of short, edif5n[ng devo¬ 
tions (arranged in groups of a hundred), inspired by a rare 
union of religious sense and nature-feeling, were, together 
with his Poems of Felicity, discovered and published in 
the early 20th century. 

^ The lives of Herbert, Donne and Hooker were written by Izaak 
Walton {1593-1683), author of that charming ever-green classic. 
The Comp leaf Angler (1653). 
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In none of these poets is the slightest trace visible 
of the political storms that, in their time, swept over 
England. Meanwhile, however, there was growing up, 
amid the same idyllic environment, a man who was going 
to play a very different part, both in the history of his 
country and in the world of letters. 

John Milton (1608-74) was the son of a London 
scrivener {ix. notary, drafter of documents). The 
elder John Milton was a good and not too narrow Pro¬ 
testant, an accomplished musician and a generous 
father. The boy was educated at St. Paul’s School and 
from there went to Christ's College, Cambridge, where he 
spent seven years and, for his beauty and delicacy of 
mind, was nicknamed the lady of Christ's." He 
studied the Classics fervently and wrote both Latin and 
Italian verse, besides taking a keen interest in mathe¬ 
matics, astronomy and music. While still at the 
University, he also composed English poems, the most 
striking of which is the Ode on the Morning of Christ's 
Nativityy celebrating the victory of the new-born child 
over the ancient gods. Here he already shows a singular 
mastery of both language and metre, together with wide 
classical learning, 

Milton’s independence of mind prevented him from 
entering the Church, for which his father had intended 
him. He went to live with the latter at his retreat at 
Horton, near Windsor. During his stay there (1632-38), 
he continued his preparation for a literary career and 
wrote a series of beautiful poems, perfectly attuning 
sound and rhythm to sense, such as UAllegro, praising the 
pleasures of a cheerful country life, and II Penseroso 
about those of contemplative retirement. Both contain 
fine descriptions of Nature, which are not so much 
landscapes as moods of the poet's mind .—^Then followed 
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Comus (1634). in blank verse, the last and greatest of 
masques, in a more Puritan spirit sharply contrasted 
to the frivolous songs of the Cavalier poets. The story 
is simple as that of an old Morality: the heroine is 
assailed in the woods by the enchanter Comus, god of the 
luxurious life who (like Circe in the Odyssey) tempts the 
traveller with his cup of " orient liquor ” ; but she 
emerges unspotted from the trial. To this period also 
belongs the pastoral 
Lydias (1637), ^n elegy 
on the occasion of the 
death at sea of a college 
friend (with its fierce 
Puritan outburst 
against bishops and 
pastors of the Anglican 
Church in pregnant 
phrase as “blind 
mouths’’). 

In 1638 Milton went 
abroad and spent fifteen 
months travelling in 
France, and particu¬ 
larly m Italy, where he 
was received as the 
noted English man of 
letters. He made the 
acquaintance of Hugo Grotius, whom he met in Paris, 
and of the aged Galileo, whom he visited at Florence. 
The conflict between King and Parhament called him 
back to England. For twenty years onward Milton’s 
whole energy was devoted to the Puritan and Re¬ 
publican cause, in numerous pamphlets in cumbrous 
but forcibly expressive prose, justifying the ways of 
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Parliament to the world. He accepted the post as 
Latin [i.e. Foreign) Secretary to Cromwell and literally 
wore out his eyesight in the service of his country and 
his ideals, composing, among other things, his Pro Populo 
Anglicano Defensio (1650 and 54), the defence of the 
English people for the execution of King Charles I. 
His most important prose work is Areopagitica, a plea 
for the liberty of unlicensed printing (addressed to Parlia¬ 
ment in 1644), in which his independence—also of his 
own party—is strongly in evidence. During this period 
he wrote very little poetry: a few sonnets on con¬ 
temporary events, such as the massacre of the Waldenses 
by the Piedmontese * and the famous one on his blindness, 
in which he finds consolation in the thought that whilst 

. . . thousands at His bidding speed, 

And post o*er land and ocean without rest, 

They also serve that only stand and wait." 

The Restoration of 1660 drove him back to private life. 
The strenuous defender of the regicidal Commonwealth 
was, strangely enough, included in the amnesty. Blind, 
poor, and forgotten by the new generation, with three 
daughters from his first, unhappy marriage, who did 
little to cheer his old age, Milton never lost heart. During 
his imposed leisure he wrote the great work he had long 
contemplated, '' to justify the ways of God to man " : 
Paradise Lost (1667), followed by Paradise Regained and 
Samson Agonistcs (1671). 

Paradise Lost, a poetic vision, written in resonantly 
cadenced, majestic blank verse of great variety and in a 
pregnant style of extraordinary elevation, relates the 
Bible story of the Temptation and Fall of man’s first 
parents. Satan, however, strikes one as the real hero of 

^ " Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saint.s, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ! " 
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the great epic, and has certainly received a considerable 
portion of the rebel poet's spirit. Stirred to envy by the 
exaltation of the Christ to the right hand of the Almighty, 
he rises in rebellion and is ejected from Heaven. In his 
new abode, the depths of Hell, he conceives, in consulta¬ 
tion with the other fallen angels, the plan of interfering 
with God’s new creation, the Earth, to bring mankind 
to ruin. The subsequent story of Adam and Eve, though 
full of lofty poetic beauty, has not quite the same epic 
interest. In spite of its laborious theology. Paradise 
Lost remains—after Homer and Dante—the greatest 
epic of all time—a vast Cathedral under the Sea." 

The sequel. Paradise Regained —the reply to his young 
Quaker friend Thomas Ellwood’s question about ‘‘ Paradise 
Found"—relates how Christ is tempted in the wilderness 
by the Devil (no longer a heroic figure), but resists and 
thus overcomes the power of the Evil One. It has 
magnificent passages, but lacks dramatic interest and 
is not as a whole on the same level as its predecessor. 

Samson Agonistes (S. the Wrestler) is in form close to 
the Greek drama with its chorus, commenting upon all 
that passes ; but as Milton was no dramatist, and the 
work has little movement and development, it is in its 
severe style more powerful lyrically. The blind Samson 
is clearly Milton himself, but represents no less the lost 
Republican and Puritan causes, to which he had devoted 
the whole strength of his manhood. It is a nobly pathetic 
picture, this, of the blind poet, calmly working at the 
story of man, in stern isolation amidst an orgy of depravity 
and godlessness flowing down from the acknowledged 
head of the nation. His life-work is marked by a noble 
pride and high human ideals, and by a rare sense of 
beauty and love of life. He unites the best sides of the 
Renascence and Puritanism, being art-loving and widely 
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cultured with the former, and possessing the biblical 
mind and the great moral strength of the latter. Milton 
always moved and wrote under the eye of his Maker."' * 

John Dryden (p. 72) paid the following tribute to 
Milton : 

“ Three poets, in three distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy and England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 

The next in majesty, in both the last. 

The force of Nature could no farther go : 

To make a third she joined the former two.* 

Milton's friend and colleague in the Latin secretaryship, 
Andrew Marvell (1621-78), was, as a Caroline poet, 
witty, melodious and delicate. As a satirist of the 
Restoration he was still witty, but less melodious and 
delicate. The keen observation which could at one time 
surprise the hatching throstle's shining eye " was later 
turned upon indications of popery and absolutism. It has 
been said that Donne wrote well only when grave, Herrick 
when gay, but Marvell in any mood. He may change from 
playful banter to intensest appeal, as in the lines To His 
Coy Mistress. Marvell’s Thoughts in a Garden has been 
termed '' a test of any reader's insight into the most 
poetical aspects of poetry." In his beautiful song. Where 
the Remote Bermudas Ride, the tone is a sustained one of 
pure religious gratitude. 

Milton's was the last great poetry for a long time to 
come. He had himself helped to introduce the age of 
prose which followed—'' the words of Mercury after the 
songs of Apollo." Paradise Lost is incomparably the great¬ 
est literary product of Puritan England; but its very 

^ The Life of Milton, narrated in connection with the Political, Eccle-^ 
siasticcU, and Literary History of his Time, in 6 v'olumes, by David 
Masson (1822-1907), contains the most detailed and comprehensive 
portrait of any Englishman. 
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sublimity and its combination of classical learning and 
theological thought made its access hard and rare to 
the people. 

It was left to a far humbler writer to bring forth 
the popular classic of Puritanism. John Bunyan 
(1628-88), the unlettered son of a Bedford tinker, and 
himself a mender of cans and kettles, led a thoughtless 
youth, of which he later repented. When sixteen, he 
enlisted as a soldier and fought with the Parliamentary 
troops in the Low Countries. On his return after a couple 
of years, he married a penniless girl, who added two 
devotional books to their common store. She died seven 
years later, and left him three children to support. 

After years of terrible remorse with tlie agonizing feeling 
of being lost for ever, he at last joined the Baptists, and 
from then onward devoted his whole life to the delivery 
of his spiritual message, as a writer and a village preacher. 
At the time of the Restoration he was convicted of holding 
religious meetings not connected with the Established 
Church, and was imprisoned in Bedford jail for more than 
twelve years in all/ 

The dissenting tinker began writing in prison the out¬ 
standing prose book of the century : The Pilgrim*s 
Progress from this World to that which is to come (two 
parts, 1678 and 84). This allegory upon human life 
describes Christian's journey from the City of Destruction 
through manifold dangers and temptations, until at last 
he crosses the Dark River and enters the Celestial City. 
In the second part of the story his wife, Christiana, and 
his children, conducted by Greatheart, the soldier of the 

^ Bunyan showed little tolerance himself towards his co-revivalist 
George Fox (1624-91), the founder of Quakerism, whose Journal, 
though generally inferior as literature, is no less interesting as a 
psychological document than Bunyan*s autobiography, Grace Abound¬ 
ing to the Chief of Sinners. 



JOHN BUNYAN. 

**A$ I walk'd through the wilderness of this world, I lighted on a certain place, where was a 
Den ; and 1 laid me down in that place to sleep: and as I slept I dreamed a Dream.'' 
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King, tread the same path and, with other pilgrims, are 
welcomed by the shining ones/* The Pilgrim's Progress 
is a graphic story, strongly and plainly told ; its subject 
is the Christian view of man’s course of life, and its style 
inspired throughout by that of the English Bible. Along 
with Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver’s 
Travels it has been the most widely read book in the 
world. The main reason for its vitality and popularity 
is that it springs from a man’s deepest religious experi¬ 
ence, and that it is unsurpassed in its simplicity and 
universal appeal. Samuel Johnson pays the following 
tribute to the world-famous story : '' This is the great 
virtue of the book that the most cultivated man cannot 
find anything to praise more highly, and the child knows 
nothing more amusing.” * 

The Restoration period is, in the world of letters, 
characterized by everyday matter-of-factness and clear¬ 
ness of expression under the French influence which 
accompanied the returning Stuarts and their following. 
The Royal Society, founded in 1660, encouraged an 
unadorned style, prescribing for its own members ” a close, 
naked, natural way of speaking.” With this clarity 
undoubtedly went a good deal of conceited cocksureness, 
which became both the strength and the weakness of 
the following ” Age of Reason.” 

John Dryden (1631-1700) was educated at West¬ 
minster School and at Trinity College, Cambridge. Of 
Puritan stock and upbringing, he w^as no Puritan in 
character. He wrote to please and to gain personal 
advantage, constantly adapting his manner to the demand 
of the moment, and he frankly confessed : ” my chief 

^ Samuel Butler {1612-80) in his mock-heroic poem Hudibtas 
(1663, 64 and 78) caricatured the Puritans and the late Roundheads 
with a great deal more wit than justice. 
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endeavours are to delight the age in which I live/' 
Dryden's development as a writer was slow. For years 
he was a bad imitator of the metaphysical" poets, 
overdoing even their conceits. With his extraordinary 
versatility, he tried all fashions and eventually succeeded 
in most of them. Becoming a court poet, he defended 
the causes which were successively in favour. 

After twenty years of Puritan repression, human nature 
demanding her own, hypocrisy was displaced by shame¬ 
lessness. The flood of dramatic activity came back with 
a vengeance. The Restoration drama, in which Dry den 
held a leading position, is the English counterpart of the 
contemporary French; but from the wine most of the 
spirit has escaped, while all the dregs are left. To live 
by his pen, Dryden had to debase his talent as a play- 
writer. The tragedy All for Love (1678), which he wrote 
in blank verse, to please himself, not the depraved 
taste of the period, differs from and rises above the 
rest. On the whole, the literature of the age was the 
corrupt expression of a corrupt society.^ Dryden found 
himself most perfectly at home in satire, employing 
the ** heroic couplet,” which w^as thereby established as 
the standard metre for a long time to come ; it consists 
of pairs of riming iambic pentameters, c.g. : 

* A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long/' 

^ The time excelled in the light comedy of manners, characterized 
by licentious wit. The best, after Dryden’s, were William 
Wycherley’s The Country Wife and The Plain Dealer in the seventies 
and William Congreve’s T'he Way of the World. This theatre was 
practically ousted by the church historian Jeremy Collier’s scathing 
attack in A Short View of the Immorality and Projaneness of the English 
Stage (1699), 
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The first and best of these satires—on the plot against 
James, Duke of York,—Absalom and Achitophel (i68i), 
presents masterly character-portraits of the statesmen 
concerned. The second, written when, with the accession 
of James, Dryden had turned Roman Catholic, is a de¬ 
fence of Rome against the hybrid Church ofEngland ; 
The Hind and the Panther (1687). The skilful portrayer 
of character proves himself a formidable reasoner in 
verse. 

With Dryden the Age of Imagination passes into that 
of Reason, which was to reign for the following hundred 
years (c, 1680-1780). Dryden writes from the brain, 
not from the heart. Outward Nature has no place in his 
work. He rises to eloquence frequently, to poetry only 
when inspired by the subject of music. 

Diy^den's lucid prose is that of his own conversation 
when, sitting in his great armchair at '' Will's " coffee- 
room, the learned and amiable literary dictator dispensed 
snuff and wisdom to surrounding admirers. His diction 
is regulated almost as symmetrically as towns began to 
be in his time, while with his good sense and taste he 
avoided the slipshod manner into which some of his 
contemporaries fell. He cared above all for literary 
form, and while the influence of his verse was in favour 
of the artificial, his pro.se cleared the way for the essayists 
and novelists of the i8th century. In his Essay on 
Dramatic Poesy (1667) and in the excellent prefaces to 
his very indifferent comedies, Dryden proves the ablest 
critic of the Restoration time, if not the actual founder 
of English literary criticism. 

The Revolution of 1688 deprived him of the Poet- 
Laureateship, and he supported himself during his remain¬ 
ing years by translating from the Latin poets and recount¬ 
ing the tales of Boccaccio and Chaucer, with a skill that 
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places him among the best story-tellers in verse.—He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey at the feet of his beloved 
Chaucer. 

The diary of Samuel Pepys (1633-1703) is a most 
entertaining document, covering the period Jan. ist, 
1660-May 31st, 1669. It describes in great detail the 
events (the Plague, the Fire and the Dutch War), men 
and manners of the day, playhouses, coffee-houses, etc., 
setting before us with delightful frankness his own personal 
life and doings. Pepys wrote for himself alone, and his 
shorthand was not deciphered until 1825. Both as a 
picture of Restoration society, high and low (the writer 
is equally at home in both), and as a self-revelation the 
Diary is unique, comparable only with Rousseau's 
“ Confessions,” but quite free from the pose of the latter. 
One sees all these happenings through Pepys’s own eyes 
(which are very much those of Bunyan’s Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman) and walks the streets of London with him. 
The voluminous Diary still appears in ever completer 
editions, a proof of its lasting popularity. 



VII^ THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

The Bill of Rights {1689) for all time vested the political 
power in Parliament, especially the House of Commons. 
The leaders of the two great opposing parties, Wliigs 
and Tories, depending on the voters for support, had to 
create public opinion. They secured the service of able 
writers and, when in power, remunerated them with 
pensions and public offices and punished the hired 
champions of the defeated party by depriving them of 
these benefits. The abolition of the censorship, 1695, 
so strongly pleaded for by Milton, unfortunately furthered 
this new bondage. 

Another circumstance, which was to have a more 
enduring influence on letters, was the rise of a commercial 
middle class, grown wealthy by colonial trade (to Dr. 
Johnson " a new species of gentleman which wanted 
to match its practical common sense with wider knowledge. 
This general reading public, conjointly with the customary 
political (and private) literary patronage, made it possible 
for a writer to live by his pen, and thus fonned the 
necessary basis of professional authorship. To meet 
the growing demand, a more ephemeral form of author¬ 
ship naturally began to establish itself, to wit writing 
for the day—in another word Journalism. 

The earliest important representative of the new class 
of writers was the adventurous Daniel Defoe^ (c. 1660- 

* He changed his name from Foe when he began to make his mark. 
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1731). He was trained for the non-conformist ministry, 
but experimented in a number of professions—as a 
hosier, tile-maker, printer, volunteer trooper and a 
government spy—choosing as his main and most congenial 
calling that of the writer. At the end of a stirring and 
agitated life he left a number of debts and over 200 
pamphlets and books from his own hand. Among the 
latter was one which has engaged the attention of the 
reading world ever since its appearance in book form 
(1719) : The Life and Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Defoe was nearing sixty when he wrote his great book ; 
he had tried a variety of human experience (including 
Newgate prison and the stocks) and made it useful in 
writing short popular biographies of notable personalities. 
From this practice he had acquired the art of producing 
strikingly fact-like fiction. Robinson Crusoe is based on 
the true story of Alexander Selkirk, a British seaman who 
was marooned for several years on a desolate island off 
the coast of Chili. To mention Robinson is to mention 
the name of a man whom everybody has followed with 
the liveliest interest from his shipwreck in every step 
he takes—so to speak rebuilding civilization with the 
natural materials at hand—to make life humanly livable 
on the lonely Caribbean island. The book appeals as a 
story of exciting adventure, and by dealing, in a simple 
and suitable style, with things of fundamental importance 
with such fidelity in every detail that one cannot but 
believe that all this must have happened. Further, 
mankind as a whole is seen in this shipwrecked sailor 
who, having beaten his breast in dismay, found that 
doing little good, and so began to make a raft instead. 
Robinson Crusoe has received in full measure that 
sincerest form of praise, imitation. Besides translations. 




FRONTISPIECE TO THE FIRST EDITION OF *' ROBINSON CRUSOE.' 
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practically every nation has its own Robinson,” and the 
word ” robinsonade ” is an international term. 

Defoe is both an early realist and also—by being such 
an able arranger of facts—the first English journalist.^ 
While in prison for an ironical pamphlet against the 
Church, he started his Review (1704-13), which supplied 
the idea of the pleasanter and more famous periodical 
press to come. News-sheets had been issued, irregularly, 
during the Civil War, a very much inspired official paper 
under Charles II, and, from 1702 to 1735, the first daily 
paper. These, with many short-lived periodicals from 
the opening years of the new century, indicate the growing 
power of the Press. 

Richard Steele (1672-1729) and Joseph Addison 
(1672-1719), though famous in their own day for various 
achievements in poetry and drama, have come down to 
after times as the joint editors of the leading periodicals 
in the reign of Queen Anne. They met as boys at Charter- 
house School, and again as young men at Oxford. Steele, 
the lively, enterprising gentleman, began to issue The 
Tatler in 1709. This paper consisted of one folio sheet 
with double columns, and was sold for one penny. It 
appeared on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, when 
the mail left London for the country. Steele, in the 
shape of a friendly old bachelor with his pipe and his 
cat, offered to be each man's private counsellor, inventing 
a half-sister to attend to the special affairs of women. 
With genial humour he satirizes sharps, swindlers, bores 
and coxcombs, and sets the middle class a standard of 
good manners. Addison joined as a contributor and 
brought intellect and refinement to aid Steele's moral 
purpose. Both The 'Taller (1709-11) and the daily 

* Robinson Crusoe originally appeared in the columns of the 
“ London Post.** 
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Spectator (1711-12) represent the reaction of awakening 
decency against previous lack of restraint. In one of the 
first numbers of The Spectator (March 3rd, 1711), Addison 
declares his purpose to “ enliven morality with wit, and to 
temper wit with morality."' The educational purpose 
of the paper was no less marked. In the same number 
Addison continues; “ I shall be ambitious to have it 
said of me that I have brought philosophy out of closets 
and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and 
assemblies, at tea-tables and coffe-houses.^ 

Though generally reserved, Addison is, in his essays, as 
perfectly at home as when he is talking with his friends 
at Will's " coffee-house. The Spectator excluded politics 
and religious controversy, but discussed every literary, 
social and moral topic, applying the wisdom of all epochs 
and nations to questions of current interest. 

In these brief chronicles of the time we meet the 
prejudiced and eccentric, but charming country squire 
Sir Roger de Coverley, who in the most awkward situations 
triumphs by reason of his artless and lovable personality ; 
the shrewd but straight representative of the rising 
merchant class ; the lawyer, the soldier and the cleric ; 
the poetaster haunting the coffee-houses for a chance 
to read his verses; Tom Folio, the bookworm ; and 
Addison himself, the "Spectator," the shy, silent man who 
sits by and watches and records all. Such a motley 
assemblage would have caused many scuffles in a real 
coffee-house : but they have one strong common bond : 
they are all more or less failures in life. Having thereby 


‘ By this time there were nearly 3,000 of the latter in London. 

In these cofiee-hoiiscs/' writes a visitor, “ you have all manner of 
news; you have a good fire, which you may sit by as long as you 
please; you have a cup of tea, you meet your friends for the trans¬ 
action of business, and all for a penny, if you don't care to spend 
more." 
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escaped the dulling influence of success, their minds are 
able to see below the surface and distinguish true human 
worth from mere custom and prejudice.—Among these 
essays perhaps the most amusing one is that on a beau's 
head, which is so full of fashionable frivolities that, on 
dissection, it proves to be composed of microscopic 
ribbons, billets-doux, snuff and sonnets."—All are drawn 
with such truth and distinctness that, like Chaucer's 
company, they remain living types of their time, and 
form the vanguard of the procession of vigorous 
characters of the 18th-century novel. The Spectator 
was widely read and imitated, on the Continent as well 
as in England. 

Shortly after The Spectator stopped publication, Steele, 
who was generally the originating spirit, brought out the 
first number of its successor. The Guardian (I7i3-*i4). 
The setting this time was to be, not the club but the home, 
domestic influence being a favourite theme of Steele's. 
His humour furnishes a delightful picture of a footman, 
making love to a housemaid while they clean the opposite 
sides of the window. To The Guardian George Berkeley 
(p. 134) contributed his ingenious papers against atheism.* 

Together with his collaborator, Addison taught his 
age restraint, good sense, forbearance and mutual 
esteem. He encouraged and guided self-culture, showing 
how all the objects of nature, art and literature can be 
used to elevate the mind. In all this, Ludvig Holberg's ^ 
beloved " Spectator" was the gentle prophet of the 
Golden Mean. 

The outstanding intellect of the age was Jonathan 
Swift (1667-1745). He was born at Dublin, of English 
parents, and was destined to live most of his life in Ireland. 

1 The leading philosophical writers are treated in Chapter IX, 

“ Dano-Norwegian scholar and comedy-writer (1684-1754). 
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All through his youth he had to serve richer relatives to 
earn his bread, most of the time as secretary to his 
kinsman, Sir William Temple, at his Surrey manor. 
There he met and associated with a young girl, Esther 
Johnson, who later secretly became his wife, and who 
exercised a softening influence on his harsh, domineering 
spirit. The private Journal to Stella, with its record of 
his life in London during the three years in which he was 
virtually the dictator of Tory politics (1710-13), shows 
the softer side of Swift's nature. In personal relation, 
the man whom Addison declared the most agreeable 
companion and the truest friend was after all less forbid¬ 
ding. “ I hate that animal called man," he said, " though 
I heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth." 

Swift's intellectual gifts were only matched by his 
boundless ambition. He made a bid for power by enter¬ 
ing the Church, but for the time only got to a village in a 
forsaken district of Ireland. From there he sent out his 
brilliant and bitter satire, A Tale of a Tub ^ (1704), which 
made rough fun of the High and Low Church parties ; 
it stands for sense in religion and shows Swift the 
satirist at his best. On the common mind, however, 
the scathing satire made the impression of utter 
irreverence. 

Political leaders naturally wished to enrol such a 
formidable penman, and Swift was called to London, 
where he wrote with equal satisfaction on behalf of Whigs 
and Tories. Swift was feared and coveted for his sharp 
pen, and the Tory chiefs put up with his overbearing 
ways, while they looked upon him as a sort of executioner. 
Swift on his side was sufficiently conscious of his own 
power. P'or his services to the Tories he expected a 
bishopric, but the author of the Tale of a Tub had to 

^ A ** tale of a tub " is any rambling story. 
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content himself with the Deanery of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin. He deeply disliked Ireland, but 
found an outlet for his constant disappointments in 
making Irish grievances his own. He won immense 
popularity by foiling a crafty plan to flood the country 
with bad copper coin {Drapier^s Letters, 1724). 

To after times the name of Dean Swift is far less known 
than that of Captain Gulliver. Gulliver's Travels (1726) 
is at once the most successful of children's books and 
the most desolating satire ever levelled at mankind. 
Its pessimism increases as the story proceeds. On his 
first voyage, Gulliver comes to the minute Lilliputians, 
who display the pettiness and presumption of human 
(especially English) society. Catholics and Protestants 
are represented by Big-endians and Little-endians, whose 
religious controversy is about the tremendous question 
of the right way to break an egg. Thence he comes 
to Brobdingnag, where he himself represents the human 
insect " in relation to the giants. The third voyage, 
to the island of Laputa, makes fun of those scientists and 
philosophers w^ho uselessly peep behind the scenes. 
The last voyage takes him to the land of intelligent 
horses, which have to keep in order a degraded race of 
dirty monkeys, with which Gulliver sadly recognises his 
kinship.—The satire of Gulliver is so overcharged that 
after ages have chosen to read the Travels as a book of 
entertainment; the engine of destruction is used as 
a plaything. 

Nowhere is Swift's irony more subtle and terrible than 
in his Modest Proposal (1729), in which he suggests— 
and it was approved by many simple-minded clergymen 
—that the misery of the Irish might be relieved by 
utilising their children for food. He is characteristically 
Anglo-Irish in his downrightness. 
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Swift’s increasing misanthropy must be seen in the 
light of oncoming insanity, due to a brain disease. 
(The strongly declared disgust with which he dwells 
on disgusting themes is a telling symptom.) In the 
presentiment of his fate he left most of his fortune to 
found a hospital for idiots and incurable madmen, as 
mentioned in the much-quoted conclusion of his famous 
Lines on the Death of Dr. Swift. His own epitaph in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral expresses relief that he is now 
" where fierce indignation can no further rend the heart,” 
and the conviction that he had been a true fighter— 
as must be granted him—for freedom from human 
prejudice. 

It is indicative of something artificial in this eminently 
prosaic age that its literature should be ruled, not by the 
writer of its strongest prose, but by a master of elegant 
verse. Alexander Pope (1688-1744) as a boy went with 
his father to live on the borders of Windsor Forest, where 
an impression of southern English woodlands blended with 
his early study of Latin poetry. A Roman Catholic, he 
missed the ordinary schooling; but a still more serious 
hindrance in his career was his poor health; he himself 
described his life as ” a long disease.” A puny figure, 
feeble and deformed, he had the excusable suspiciousness 
and touchiness which often accompany deformity— 
a " spider ” in his own term, a ” wasp ” in that of others. 

He had been told when young that there had been 
no great English poet that was correct, and determined 
to become the correct poet. Having worked out his 
fluent and polished verse in imitations of the ancient 
classics. Pope seized the literary leadership with his 
Essay on Criticism (1711). Following Boileau’s "Art 
po^tique,” based on that of Horace, he decided the main 
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character of poetry in the classical line of Ben Jonson 
and Dryden. Its sovereign merits were elegance and 
clarity/ 

The Rape of the Lock (1712 and 14) mocks the accom¬ 
plished London society of Queen Anne's time as thoroughly 
as the Norwegian Holberg’s Peder Paars/' with a 
broader pen, does that of contemporary boorish Denmark. 
The tremendous incident of the epic is the cutting of a 
lock from the fair one's head by a daring admirer—where¬ 
upon ''screams of horror rend th’affrighted skies/* 
The poem referred to a real incident, and with its graceful 
satire resolved a difference between two noble Catholic 
families. Of more interest to us is the detailed description 
of London life—the belle in her sedan chair, the beau 
with his heavy coat and ample, flowing wig.—The 
verse of this delightful mock-heroic poem, with its 
measured grace and slender tinkle, comes to us like 
snatches of 18th-century dance music : 

'' With hairy springes we the birds betray, 

Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey, 

Fair tresses Man's imperial race insnare, 

And Beauty draws us with a single hair." 

Pope, who had now more fame than money, took to 
translating Homer, whom he presented, shorn of his 
original grandeur, in finished heroic couplets, the only 
form the public could at that time appreciate. With 
the fortune his " Homer " brought him. Pope bought a 
villa at Twickenham, on the Thames, where, for the 
remainder of his life, he held his court of wit. Admiration 
became a need for his vanity; and any slight, whether 
from high or low, provoked the most violent response. 

^ Voltaire is said to have made a comparison as follows: " Pope 
drives a handsome chariot, with a couple of neat, trim nags; Dryden 
a coach and six stately horses." 
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The Dunciad (1728 and 42), which describes the reign 
of Dulness in literature, marks such an outburst of 
irritated vanity occasioned by the scholar Theobald's 
criticism of Pope's edition of Shakespeare. Having 
given his critic a prominent place in The Dunciad, Pope 
adopted most of his corrections in his next edition of 
the dramatist. In this scathing epic of fools, Pope, by 
his disproportionate rage, really makes a fool of himself 
as well. The puny monarch of letters was inclined to 
adopt contemptible methods of warfare. When all is 
said and done, however. The Dunciad has proved itself 
an enduring classic of witty spite. 

One of Pope's ambitions was to present the philosophy 
of the age in memorable lines. In his long didactic 
Essay on Man (1733-34) he coins into glittering epigrams 
this complacent Deism, communicated to him by the 
Tory statesman Bolingbroke, who had urged him to 
turn the tuneful art from sounds to things." A great 
number of its pithy sayings have passed into the stock 
of current quotations (c,g. " Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread "). On the other hand an examination 
of the once famous poem will hardly leave the impression 
that the age to which Pope was an oracle was a very 
profound one. He is distinctly the poet of a period— 
the clearest and most faithful exponent of its mediocrity. 
Towards the end of his life he admirably rendered the 
gentle moralizing of an ancient friend with whom he 
never fell out, in his Imitations of Horace. 

The realistic stories of Defoe and the detailed descrip¬ 
tions of Swift's Gulliver, together with the character- 
drawing of The Spectator, indicate the beginning of a 
new literary form. An element was soon to be added— 
the psychological one—which completed and enlivened 
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a new genre, increasingly prominent in literature 
from now onwards: the Novel. Under the condi¬ 
tions of the new commercialized society, which eagerly 
subscribed to the periodical papers, the Theatre came 
under a cloud. Comedy was dissolving into sentiment, 
and tragedy running into rhetoric. Of the reading 
public, a considerable part was formed by the fair sex: 
women were in readiness to attend to the new arrival. 

Samuel Richardson (1689-1761), the “ father of the 
English novel,'' was a well-to-do bookseller, quiet, self- 
satisfied, very prim and proper, and of a peculiarly 
feminine disposition. In his youth the girls used to 
confide their secrets to him and get him to compose their 
love-letters, a practice which was useful to him in later 
life. 

When about fifty years of age, Richardson was asked to 
write a book of model letters, intended to enlighten young 
people in the conduct of life. It then occurred to him to 
string the letters together by means of a story which he 
had once heard, and so, in his own words, “ possibly 
introduce a new species of writing." The result was 
Pamela or Virtue Rewarded (1740). Pamela Andrews 
is a poor, virtuous'' serving-maid," who resists the dis¬ 
honourable approaches of the son of the house so 
ingeniously and successfully that, to win her, he has to 
offer her lawful marriage. The heroine does an extra¬ 
ordinary amount of letter-writing, in fact she confesses: 

I cannot sit without a pen in my hand." This new 
novel of domestic life with its totally conventional 
morals—honesty is the best policy "—^was an immediate 
success. Richardson was amazed to find himself the 
foremost literary figure in England and one of the most 
admired authors throughout Europe. 

He had discovered the secret of mental sympathy 
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between reader and writer. The public had had enough 
of the extraordinary, and welcomed a work which gave 
them the acts and feelings of ordinary mortals like them¬ 
selves. This the author of Pamela had done with a 
wonderfully complete sympathy. But, above all, he 
rediscovered the long neglected human heart, with 
its " reasons which Reason does not know/* He did 
what greater men had failed to do : he made the public 
feel just what they wanted to feel and got them to laugh 
and weep with commonplace little Pamela. 

The successive parts of his next work, Clarissa Harlowe 
(1748), were awaited with general impatience. Clarissa, a 
middle-class girl, does not resist her lover, and (in spite 
of imploring letters to the author) the end is tragic. The 
pathos of the story is, however, almost smothered under 
a mass of stilted conversation and sentimental wordiness. 
Richardson had a particular weakness for female admira¬ 
tion, and his success led him into one more, still longer 
novel, Sir Charles Grandison (1753), whose hero is the 
perfect aristocrat, made up of all the virtues without 
any trace of a redeeming human weakness. 

All three novels have a declared moral purpose ; but to 
after times the main interest lies in their detailed psycho¬ 
logical portrayal of, particularly female, character. No 
one can now read Richardson*s prolix, slow-moving 
tales with their stuffy atmosphere and without the least 
breath of humour; but, after all, he introduced the love- 
interest in fiction, and inaugurated the psychological 
novel. Pamela and Clarissa have a host of descendants 
in sentimental, gushing heroines of fiction throughout 
the rest of the century. Through them the prim little 
bookseller influenced men like Rousseau and Goethe. 

Reservations were, however, soon made by a con¬ 
temporary writer of a very different mettle. Henry 
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Fielding (1707--54), the son of an extravagant general, 
received a good education and prepared himself for the 
law. He was big and strong, full of animal spirits, a fast 
liver, after the fashion of the time. Having squandered 
his own and his wife's fortunes, he earned their bread 
for some years by writing parodies of the sentimental 
drama. The smug respectability of Richardson irritated 
him, and The Adventures of Joseph Andrews (1742) began 
as a direct parody. Pamela's brother Joseph, the 
virtuous footman, defends himself against the amorous 
attentions of the mistress of the house so stoutly that he 
is turned out of doors. The story thence becomes a 
series of startling and comic adventures of the roads 
and inns, the interest centring round the poor, scholarly 
and simple-minded Parson Adams, who is unruffled by 
all the mishaps of the highway—one of the most laughable 
and lovable figures in English fiction. 

Fielding as a novelist combines the methods of Defoe 
and Richardson, developing the action and introducing a 
greater variety of characters. The experienced comedian 
brings out the strong individuality and eccentricity which 
have been accepted as typically English characteristics 
He had found his true powers in Joseph Andrews, and 
now, in a short series of vigorous novels, produced the 
most vivid pen-picture of mid-eighteenth century England. 
His theory of the novel as a comic epic in prose " is 
given in introductory chapters to the successive parts of 
his greatest work. The History of Tom Jones (1749). 
The hero is a foundling, whom his benefactor turns out 
through a mistake, and whom a generous and impulsive 
nature leads into all sorts of scrapes until, after many 
hardships, he is at last restored to favour and marries his 
faithful lady.—The novel offers, in a succession of scenes 
from the human comedy, the counsel of ripe experience 
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“ GIN LANE,” BV HOGARTH. LOW LIFE IN iStH-CENTURY LONDON. 


as to how, to the mind of the author, life should be lived. 
Fielding’s outlook is intellectual and broad-minded. 
His style is the virile, serviceable English of the scholar 
and man of the world. He has a liking for rough jokes 
and situations, and coarseness of detail is generally 
matched by coarseness of idiom. No wonder that to 
Richardson his writings were " wretchedly low and dirty.” 
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In 1740 Fielding had been called to the Bar, and in 
1748 he was appointed a magistrate at Bow Street, where 
he took his work very seriously. His profession brought 
him into contact with all manner of people and fostered 
a broad sympathy with the unfortunate, which made him 
denounce certain injustices of the law. With an irony 
passing into humour, and more humane than that of 
Swift, he is constantly unmasking hypocrisy and stupidity. 
Like Moli^re he excels in putting self-interest in the 
stocks. As a social artist he stands beside his friend, 
the painter William Hogarth, whom he resembles in his 
outspoken condemnation of vice and the honesty with 
which he sought, in his own words, to expose some of 
the most glaring evils, as well public as private, which 
at present infect the country.'* ^ 

The novel is the greatest literary product of the i8th 
century. It reaches its height with Fielding, and after him 
declines somewhat until it rises to excellence towards 
the very end of the century vith the work of a woman 
novelist. One or two others deserve a passing mention. 
The Rev. Laurence Sterne (1713-68), in his startling, 
chaotic stories The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
Gent, (1759-67) and A Sentimental Journey through 
France and Italy (1768), produced, among a medley of 
unconnected incidents, scraps of learning, impertinences 
and indecencies, a company of characters most life¬ 
like and attractive, e.g. the delightful old bachelor. 
Uncle Toby, and the enterprising Widow Wadman. 
The rambling character of Tristram Shandy has won for 


^ Low life in London had been made the subject of an immensely 
successful musical comedy. The Beggar’s Opera (1728), by John Gay 
(1685-1732), and a pioneer domestic tragedy written in prose, by 
Gborge Lillo (1693-1739), The London Merchant, or the History of 
George Barnwell (1731), which had influence by its form on the develop¬ 
ment of European drama. 
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it the description of " one long aside " (or parenthesis). 
It is a bagful of oddities, whims, occasional pathos and 
a motley variety of literary pilferings. In spite of his 
peculiarities, Sterne represents something universally 
up-welling in his age : the appetite for sentiment. His 
books became vastly popular, and sentimental journeying 
quite the fashion.—Wliile Sterne harks back more or 
less to Richardson, his contemporary, the Scotsman 
Tobias Smollett (1721-71) directly continues, on a 
lower level, the work of Fielding, making no claim to 
l^hilosophy and paying more attention to incident— 
very much after the fashion of the Spanish picaresque '' 
romance, which the Frenchman Lesage had made gener¬ 
ally European in his masterpiece Gil Bias."' Smollett 
introduces his personal experience of sea-life, with a 
crowd of droll characters, into fiction, and thus leads 
on to Captain Marryat, of naval story fame. 

The last, but by no means the least of 18th-century 
novelists is, as already mentioned, a woman. Though 
belonging in time as much to the following century, 
Jane Austen (1775-1817) is completely unaffected by 
its spirit. A clergyman's daughter, the youngest of 
seven, she was brought up in a quiet Hampshire rectory, 
where the aim was to be above all things '' genteel.'' 
The limit of family excursions appears to have been 
Bath, the fashionable watering-place, and very occa¬ 
sionally London. No noise from the larger world 
disturbed the rural quiet. But with what she could 
see in the village street, Jane Austen knew she h£^d no 
reason to complain and was amused enough, quite enough, 
still to stand by the door." The vicar's daughter could 
use her eyes and tell what she saw. She early took to 
writing, for the simple and satisfactory reason that 
she could not help it, about this narrow world of hers 
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—the house, the village and the familiar people. Writing 
steadily, she produced in the course of time several 
novels, which were published from i8ii onwards— 
all, during her lifetime, anonymously. She never had 
the help of general acknowledgment. Her books are 
all excellent, although common opinion marks the first- 
written, Pride and Prejudice (1797), as the best. 

Never passing outside the field she knew (and knew 

her mastery of) so well, 
Jane Austen has made 
her clearly individu¬ 
alized characters live by 
the touch of her kindly 
comedy and discreet 
humour, and by the 
natural ease of their 
conversation. She 
hardly satirizes and 
never caricatures. On 
the whole, she left 
extremes to others, con¬ 
tent to paint, with con¬ 
summate art, a delicate 
miniature of genteel 
country society on her 
two inches of ivory."' 
Her influence on English fiction has been in the direction 
of sense and sanity. Jane Austen died of consumption 
at Winchester ; a stained-glass window in the Cathedral 
commemorates the most quietly effective among the 
company of English novelists. 

The man whose name has been used in literary history 
to cover the second half of the century, as Pope’s does 
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the first, stamped his time far more through his con¬ 
versation than through his writings. 

Samuel Johnson (1709-84), the son of a Lichfield 
bookseller, was born and bred among books. Too poor 
to finish his education at Oxford, he tried unsuccessful 
school-work elsewhere. In 1737 he came to London, and 
was afterwards joined there by his mother and his wife, 
to both of whom he was greatly devoted. Burdened 
with hereditary ill-health and fits of melancholy, he 
laboured for many years as a literary hack, struggling 
bravely against poverty and humiliation: he wrote 
essays, literary reviews and satirical Parliamentary 
reports for a magazine ; started two periodicals {The 
Rambler and The Idler) on the lines of The Spectator, 
and published a couple of satires which attracted the 
notice of Pope. In 1755 he completed a large English 
dictionary, which brought him general recognition and 
a Master^s degree from Oxford (in 1775 also a Doctor's).^ 
For some more years he lived in strained circumstances; 
but from 1762 he received a yearly pension of £300, 
and the rest of his days were spent in honour and 
comfort. He had no natural urge to write. No man 
but a blockhead ever wrote except for money.'* 

That Johnson is the most alive of all English literary 
personalities, is due to his younger friend and admirer, 
the Scotsman James Boswell (1740-95), whose one 
outstanding work, The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D,, 
appeared in 1791. In this greatest biography in the 
English language we find a strikingly life-like picture 
of the celebrated Dr. Johnson, the literary oracle of the 
day, whose verdict on every new book was anxiously 
awaited, by author as by public. We see the burly, 

^ The degree of LL.D. had already been conferred on liim in 1765 
by the University of Dublin. 
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slovenly apparition—he admitted that he had no 
passion for clean linen "—this mass of genuine man¬ 
hood/' with his huge appetite and his shocking manners, 
which offended the fastidious nobleman whose patronage 
he sought. We witness his prodigious feats of memory 
and quick repartee, and his frequent irritability and 

impatience. Funda¬ 
mentally conservative 
(he called Burke a 
'' bottomless Whig "), 
full of prejudices and 
unreasonable dislikes 
(as that of the Scots), 
he w^as withal deeply 
devout, kind-hearted 
and a true and self- 
sacrificing friend. He 
usually dined at a 
tavern—“TheMitre" or 
“ The Cheshire Cheese" 
—where he could after¬ 
wards “ fold his legs 
and have out his talk." 
The friends who centred 
round Johnson and were 
members of his literary club (founded 1764) were 
prominent men of the age : Burke, Goldsmith, Gibbon, 
Garrick, Reynolds, besides the faithful “ Bozzy," his 
biographer. Johnson expressed himself most naturally 
in his talk, which was clear, deliberate and logical. His 
letters are simple like his conversation; but in books 
he translated his thoughts into a pompous, latinized 
style, at which he himself pokes fun. 

The Dictionary of the English Language was his first 
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important work. In 1747 he had published the plan, 
which he addressed to the literary patron Lord Chester¬ 
field, without obtaining lasting support. After eight 
years of toil the Dictionary was finished. The work is 
far from philologically perfect ; Johnson himself admits 
to his " pure ignorance.'* Its main strength lies in its 
wealth of quotations and its sensible and frequently 
humorous definitions, as w^hen he terms a lexicographer 

a writer of dictionaries " and “ a harmless drudge." 
Lord Chesterfield now offered his belated support, and 
was definitely snubbed in the well-known, crushing letter 
which put an end for ever to literary patronage.—The 
moral tale Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia (1759), which 
he wrote in a week to be able to pay for his mother's 
burial, reflects on the vanity of human wishes.—His 
Lives of the Poets, a series of biographies of well-known 
English authors, is Johnson's most important work. 
It contains admirable critical appreciations, but also 
some unjust verdicts, as those on Milton and Gray, whom 
he was temperamentally unable to appreciate.—His 
edition of Shakespeare proves him a shrewd interpreter, 
and the arbiter of the Age of Reason substantially 
furthered the interest in and the understanding of the 
exuberant Renascence poet. 

The secret of Dr. Johnson’s secure position is the 
dogged courage and thorough honesty which he combines 
in his person with that best beloved of English character¬ 
istics : sound common sense. 

For fifty years after the death of Milton, outward 
nature was hardly referred to, all attention being absorbed 
by an increasingly artificial " urban " society. The first 
poet to make Nature his main subject was a Scotsman. 
James Thomson (1700-48) came to London in 1725, 

7 
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to try his fortune in literature, bringing the manuscript 
of a poem, Winter, It was published in the following 
year and won immediate recognition. The completed 
poem in four parts, The Seasons (1730), written in Miltonic 
blank verse, became a literary event. Thomson writes, 
from youthful impressions of Scottish landscape, of 
Nature in her different aspects ; and also, with sympathy, 
of the humble, rustic people. He pities man : “ Outcast 
of Nature, man ! the wretched thrall of bitter-dropping 
sweat.” He generalizes freely, after the fashion of the 
time, which thought ” the plumy people ” and ” the 
azure main ” more poetical than “ the birds ” and ” the 
sea.” ^ 

His literary success brought Thomson a comfortable 
income, and he lived afterwards—a lazy, amiable man 
and, according to his own words : ” more fat than bard 
beseems,”—in his pretty cottage at Richmond, on the 
Thames, where a tablet still tells us that ” Thomson 
loved the sunshine and the showers.” Here he wrote 
his finest poem, in the Spenserian stanza, The Castle of 
Indolence, recalling the suggestive charm of the 
Elizabethans. In a play, written with a friend, occurs 
the national song ” Rule, Britannia.'* 

Oliver Golds.mith (1728-84), born in Ireland as the 
son of a Protestant clergyman, led a changeable and 
irregular life. With a degree from Dublin, he tried in 
vain the Church and the Law as professions, then 
studied medicine at Edinburgh and Leyden. The 
sensitive, affectionate and utterly improvident young 
man soon left the University to wander on the Continent, 
playing his flute for a livelihood. In 1756 he returned 
to England, penniless and with a medical degree from 

^ This was poetic diction until Wordsworth, at the end of the 
century, undertook to “ call a spade a spade.” 
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Italy, which proved useless. He then turned literary 
hack and made his mark with a collection of pretended 
Oriental letters after the fashion of the day (cf. Monte¬ 
squieu's '' Lettres Persanes "), published in book form 
in 1762 : The Citizen of the World, He had already made 
the acquaintance of Samuel Johnson, and joined his 
literary club. In 1764 Goldsmith sent out a descriptive 
poem, The Traveller, in which a solitary, disillusioned 
youth visits many countries in search of happiness, mak¬ 
ing the discovery that happiness must be sought deep 
in man's own nature. In 1770 followed another descrip¬ 
tive poem, The Deserted Village —Sweet Auburn! 
loveliest village of the plain,"—which he paints with 
its humble inhabitants, first in its prosperity and after¬ 
wards in its decay, the land usurped by " trade's unfeeling 
train." The close, regular beat of the heroic couplet is 
relieved by the tenderness, humour and natural grace 
which pervade these poems. 

In reading Goldsmith's rambling novel, The Vicar 
of Wakefield {1766), we forget the absurdity of the plot 
for the irresistible charm of the characters. Our heart 
goes out to the poor country parson with his wife and 
many children, the Rev. Dr. Primrose, who always 
makes the best of things, and, through all vicissitudes, 
preserves his faith in God and man ; he is as lovable 
with all his foibles as the erratic author himself. A 
vagabond bachelor produced tlie classic picture of family 
life, which takes some colour from the lone Londoner's 
memories of his Ireland home. His sensibility is tem¬ 
pered by the poetic humour which above all keeps the 
book still alive. 

Goldsmith, who had already successfully presented a 
play, The Good-Natured Man, five years later returned to 
the stage with She Stoops to Conquer (1773), a comedy 
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unsurpassed for bright incident and sparkling humour, 
though somewhat weak in dramatic construction. Two 
London men of fashion mistake a gentleman's country 
house for an inn, and proceed to order its inmates about; 
the fun is enhanced by the fact that one of them is the 
intended husband of the daughter of the house, who 
herself enters into the mistake by giving herself out for a 
barmaid. A series of amusing scenes leads us to the 
happy end.—Goldsmith made much money by his later 
work, but, being childislily vain and lavishly generous, 
he died in poverty and debt. 

A younger contemporary of Goldsmith was to bring 
comedy to perfection. Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
(1751-1816) was born at Dubhn, came to London as a 
young man, entered the theatrical world and, in 1775, 
brought out The Rivals, The play follows the old classical 
tradition, with the irate father, the amorous and rebellious 
son, and the servants who invent the intrigue to further 
the young people's interests. Two years later, as part 
owner of the Drury Lane theatre, he produced the last 
great EngUsh comedy of manners. The School for Scandal 
(1777)- Ifs subject is the folly and infamy of malicious 
gossip. We see how an elderly husband and a young 
and beautiful wife are almost separated by the tongues 
of scandal-mongers. The satire is that of an accom¬ 
plished man of the world, the dialogue brilliantly witty. 
Sheridan later became a Member of Parliament, where 
he won the admiration of Burke and Fox (by his speech 
against Warren Hastings).—With Goldsmith and Sheridan 
English Comedy had its last brilliant manifestation. The 
theatre as a whole was soon obscured by the influence of 
foreign melodrama, and there is hardly any notable English 
play until the end of the 19th century, when another 
Irishman occupied the stage and made it his pulpit. 
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In lyrical poetry, on the other hand, an extraordinary 
development was being prepared. James Thomson had 
celebrated Nature in all its aspects as the proper home and 
haunt of man. The following poets placed man in a more 
intimate personal relation to his surroundings.— Thomas 
Gray (1716-71) was the son of a London scrivener, who 
was of so cruel and violent a temper that his wife had 
to separate from him. By his mother and her sister, 
who carried on a business, the boy was given a good 
education; he was sent to Eton School, where his 
maternal uncle was a teacher. At Cambridge he studied 
the Classics eagerly, but hated the routine of student 
life, preferring the town in vacation, when it was empty. 
He left, without taking a degree, to travel with his 
friend Horace Walpole (witer and connoisseur) in France 
and Italy, where differing interests estranged them for a 
time. On his return he settled for good in Cambridge, 
where he had the best opportunity for leading the 
scholar's peaceful life, so far as it was not disturbed by 
madcap students' pranks. Gray was generally ailing, 
and of an anxious, retiring disposition. He found relief 
for his melancholy on country tours, and his letters draw 
attention to the beauty of landscape, for instance in the 
Lake District, the cherished home of a later generation 
of poets.—Gray's poetic vein was not a rich one, but he 
was a faithful steward of his talents, and produced only 
the excellent. The early Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College contrasts the care-free time of the boys who 
chase the rolling circle's speed, or urge the flying ball " 
with the future that awaits them. The country near 
Eton likewise forms the background for Gray's most 
famous poem, and one of the best known in the whole of 
English literature: An Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard (1750). A pensive note pervades the whole. 
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the solemn hush of night settling over the scene, with its 
lesson that “ the paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 
The feeling of the Elegy is universal, and its phrases stand 
chiselled in the English mind for ever. The scholar poet 
also sought subjects in Welsh history: The Bard (the 
last of the Welsh bards flinging his terrible curse over 

the Anglo-Norman con¬ 
querors) and in Scandi¬ 
navian mythology {'The 
Fatal Sisters, i.e. the 
Norn%). 

William Cowper 
(1731-1800) as a child 
lost his loving mother 
and, being of a timid 
nature, was bullied by 
older fellow-pupils, with 
disastrous results in 
later life. As a young 
lawyer he fell in love 
with a fair cousin, 
whose father opposed 
the marriage. Terror of 
an examination for an 
offered clerkship in the 
House of Lords de¬ 
veloped into insanity. A deep religious melancholy was ac¬ 
centuated by his Calvinistic surroundings; his soul seemed 
lost for ever, and this possessing idea led to repeated 
spells of madness. In between he wrote hymns that are 
still favourites in the Churches.' His friendship with the 

1 The most fertile hymn-writers of the period was Charles Wesley 
(1707-88), the younger brother of the great religious reformer John 
Wesley (1703-91), whose Journal (from 1735 to 90) is one of the 
most ,graphic of its kind. 
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Unwins, a clergyman and his family, was the comfort 
of his life, and he lived for many years with the widow 
and daughter at Olney on the Ouse. At about fifty 
years of age Cowper, who was a delightful letter-writer, 
took to poetry to divert his thoughts. A widowed friend. 
Lady Austen, suggested subjects; that of the rattling, 
ever-popular ballad about John Gilpin, whose horse ran 
off with him, and of the long rambling poem, six books 
in blank verse, which he named The Task (1785). To 
his question what he should write on, she suggested 
“ the sofa." From homely descriptions of in-dooi 
details, the hissing tea-urn and " the cups that cheer, 
but not inebriate," he passes to the rural life out-of-doors. 
He sees everything with his own eyes, and expresses 
his own thoughts and experience uninfluenced by the 
opinion of others. In spite of a narrow creed, his 
generous nature speaks out against slavery, for peace, 
liberty, and the brotherhood of man. The main burden 
of his song, however, is that " God made the country, and 
man made the town." The Task, with its simple subject 
and natural style—coincident with the widely different 
French pre-revolutionary movement " back to nature "— 
took the hearts of his countrymen by storm, appreciation 
of Cowper actually becoming a test of poetic sensibility. 
The mental gloom which had repeatedly come over him 
completely settled on his closing years. The autobio¬ 
graphical poem The Castaway, written the year before he 
died, pathetically compares his fate with that of a sailor 
washed from his ship in a storm : 

** No voice divine the storm allayed, 

No light propitious shone, 

When, snatched from all effectual aid, 

We perished, each alone : 

But I, beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.'* 
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The i8th century was eminently " The Age of Reason/' 
and literature then developed in the direction of exacti¬ 
tude and clearness. Human tendencies towards freedom 
and towards order, as a rule, find expression by turns, 
and in the latter part of the century a new expansion, 
a general renascence of feeling (prepared in poetry from 
Thomson to Cowper), manifested itself. In the seventeen- 
sixties appeared James Macpherson's Ossian, pretended 
translations of ancient Gaelic epics ; Thomas Percy's 
valuable Reliques of Ancient English Poetry ; and the 
unfortunate youth Thomas Chatterton's poems, all 
of which caused sensation and helped to prepare the 
movement. For some time already there had been a 
longing—above all voiced by Rousseau—to escape from 
the artificialities of civilization back to Nature." 
People looked to distant lands, where man as w^ell as 
nature appeared unspoilt, and to distant times of simpler, 
yet nobler ways of life. Like the Renascence, the move¬ 
ment termed Romanticism was essentially one of 
adventure and discovery, with attraction to the far 
and strange, to " old, unhappy, far-off things and battles 
long ago." Then, also, poets at last began again to 
sing instead of satirizing and moralizing. 

Two remarkable and very different singers herald the 
Romantic period, both too original to be classed with any 
particular sdiool of poets : the Londoner William Blake 
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and the Scotsman Robert Burns.— William Blake 
(1757-1827) was trained as an engraver, and in the 
course of his life, through which he remained strangely 
alone and unheeded, illustrated with ever greater power 
and spirituality subjects from the Bible, Dante’s Divina 
Commedia, and his own songs and poems, in which text 
and illustration were subtly interwoven. His early 
Poetical Sketches 
sounded a note that 
had not been heard 
since the days of the 
Elizabethans. The 
childlike Songs of In¬ 
nocence (1789) were 
followed by Songs of 
Experience (1794), 
where the poet sees in 
every face he meets in 
London marks of 
weakness, marks of 
woe,'" and hears in 
every voice '' the mind- 
forged manacles.” In 
common with his 
younger contemporaries, Blake put great hopes in the 
French Revolution, but he is said to have been the only 
one to wear the bonnet rouge in public. 

Blake believed in the “ divine imagination,” the 
creative instinct and power in man, and desired to free 
his generation from the bond of mere reason. As he 
abandoned himself to his spontaneous inspirations, his 
” prophetic books ” became more and more obscure 
and their author largely considered a madman. Yet 
the force and beauty of his lines have convinced later 
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generations, and the Jerusalem song from Blake's 
Milton is often sung on solemn occasions : 

“ Bring me my bow of burning gold ! 

Bring me my arrows of desire ! 

Bring me my spear 1 O clouds, unfold ! 

Bring me my chariot of fire ! 

1 will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall the sword sleep in my hand, 

Till wc have built Jerusalem 
In England's green and pleasant land." 

Robert Burns (1759-96), Scotland’s ploughman poet, 
was born in a small clay cottage (" biggin ”) in Ayrshire. 
He won the reputation of being the greatest wooer among 
British bards : 

" There's a wee faut they whiles lay to me, 

I like the lasses—Gude forgie me." 

His Poems, Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect (1786), in 
which man's love of woman finds a fresh, unartilicial 
expression, contain also such gems of feeling for man's 
humbler fellow-creatures To a Mouse (*' on turning 
her up in her nest with the plough ") and To a Mountain 
Daisy (after a similar accident). In the same year 
Burns was on the point of starting for Jamaica, to act 
as an overseer of negro .slaves, when he was unexpectedly 
invited to the learned society at Edinburgh. There, 
with his ready wit and unfailing humour, he proved a 
match for the most accomplished in debate. However, 
if among the fine folks he was much feted, he was also 
soon forgotten. 

As a farmer Burns was more engaged in playing 
master of ceremonies at every drinking-bout in the shire 
than in making his farm-hands work. Later on, as a 
gauger (collector of duty on home goods) he was, unfor¬ 
tunately, still inclined to gauge too deeply in the pot and, 
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accidentally exposing himself to the wintry weather, 
contracted a rheumatic fever, from which he died, in 
July 1796, a picture for the edification of the unco' 
guid " (the pharisees), whom he had pilloried so merci¬ 
lessly in Holy Willie's Prayer. 

In his English poems Burns can be as conventional as 
any 18th-century verse-writer ; but his songs and poems 
in Lowland Scots all bear the stamp of genius. They 
have a directness and vigour tliat appeal to the common 
people. In fact they became so widely popular that 
parents had to lock the volume up to prevent their 
young folk reading Burns instead of the Bible on the 
Sabbath. His vivid pictures of open-air life are seen 
with the countryman's eye. Nature to him is the 
bearer of our home, warming and feeding us. The 
Cottar's Saturday NigfU is a fine description of noble 
poverty, written in the Spenserian stanza, while Tam 
o' Shunter is a blend of the ludicrous and the ghastly 
in a drunken ride through the midnight storm, with 
witches gathered in a church-yard, where 

“ The piper loud and Irjuder blew 
The dancers fast and faster flew." 

Of the stirring Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace hied Carlyle 
said that it should be sung “ with the throat of the 
whirlwind.” 

Burns had neither the mystic insight of Blake, nor 
his conscious mission as a champion of " snake-chained ” 
humanity. Nor had he all the younger generation’s 
sympathy with the French Revolution or with abstract 
social and political theories; but this Scottish giant, 
who went down before a particular temptation—as nature- 
folk do before the various fires and fire-waters of civiliza¬ 
tion—was, with his courage and sincerity, in himself 
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an epitome of both Romanticism and Revolution. 
The bard who voiced with equal truth the boisterous 
fun of The Jolly Beggars and the deep feeling of life-long 
companionship in John Anderson, my Jo, has gained a 
hearing from all manner of people. As has truly been 
said : All over the world he goes to the heart/' and 
wherever Scotsmen live Auld Lang Syne is not likely to 
be forgotten. 

By the end of the i8th century the English novel 
had, under the influence of the more fantastic elements 
of German Romanticism, largely developed into one of 
horror and of the supernatural (the so-called '' Gothic 
novel"), w^hich flourished until eclipsed by a new 
departure which as naturally appeared in the Romantic 
atmosphere: the historical novel. 

Walter Scott (i77I*-i832) came both on his father's 
and mother's side of ancient Border families. As a child 
he was sent, for his health,^ to his grandparents' farm in 
the Tweed valley, where he became intimately acquainted 
with the peasantry, and stored up in his retentive 
memory a hoard of popular tradition. At Edinburgh 
University he studied law, and, while he never practised, 
he obtained a public office, which gave him leisure enough 
to take up a literary career, during which he wrote 
poetry, prose fiction, history and biography. 

Scott's favourite reading as a youth was Percy's 
Reliques (p. 19), and, after he had published his Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border (1802--3), he launched forth in a 
splendid romance in verse. The Lay of the Last Minstrel 
(1805), followed by further narrative poems, such as 
Marmion, a Tale of Flodden Field (1808), and The Lady 

1 His right leg being shorter than the left. Scott, though otherwise 
an exceptionally strong and healthy man, in later life had to walk 
with a stick. 
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of the Lake (1810), which at once became immensely 
popular. These long narrative poems have the bold, 
rapid motion of the ballad, together with fine descrip¬ 
tions of landscape and stirring scenes of battle. When 
the public turned to Byron's poems, with their greater 
depth of thought and passion, Scott took up a prose 
tale which he had begun years before. This first novel, 
Waverley, was completed and published anonymously 
in 1814. It takes its theme from the i8th century, 
and the author proves himself a Jacobite in his sympathies 
with the Young Pretender. 

The new kind of novel was enthusiastically welcomed, 
and was followed by a series of others in the same style 
by “ the great unknown," dealing with Scottish life of 
different parts and periods, as, for instance, Rob Roy 
(1818), from the Highlands, and The Heart of Midlothian 
(1818), from the Lowlands. With Ivanhoe (1820) Scott 
turned to English history, painting a highly coloured 
picture of the times of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, which was 
followed up in Kenilworth (1821) by the great pageantry 
of Elizabethan England. The Fortunes of Nigel (1822) 
was an astonishingly accurate reconstruction of Shake¬ 
speare's and Ben Jonson's London, with a raising from 
the dust of the pedant on the throne. King James 1 . 
But the Scottish stories, which are nearest to his know¬ 
ledge and experience, are, with their live speech and 
figures, universally considered the best. 

About 1825 Scott—since 1820 Sir Walter—^was at the 
height of his fame. At Abbotsford, a large family seat 
which he had built on the Tweed, above Melrose, in 
the style of a baronial castle, he had for years been 
entertaining visitors from all parts of tlie world. Unfor¬ 
tunately, he had held this court on income for works yet 
unwritten, and in 1826 his publishers failed, leaving him 
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with a debt of 17,000. Refusing all help, Scott 
immediately started a new series of books—the first, 
Woodstock (1826), on the times of Cromwell, being com¬ 
pleted in three months. When he died, from overwork, 
in 1832,^ he had paid off more than half his liabilities; 
the royalties on his works before long paid the rest. 

Sir Walter Scott, who wrote some 30 large historical 
novels in half that number of years, is not without his 
shortcomings. Hasty production led to careless plots. 
Often his tales may be '' too slowly opened, and too 
hastily summed up'' (Macaulay). He is no psycho¬ 
logist, and is little concerned about inner conflicts and 
development of character. These deficiencies are, how¬ 
ever, more than redeemed by his great qualities. Scott 
is, above all, a unique narrator with a marvellous power 
of giving the atmosphere of an age and of resuscitating 
the past .2 His descriptions, especially of scenes of 
action, have a well-nigh Homeric grandeur, and he 
individualizes his characters with almost Shakespearean 
force. He loved above all the common people, and drew 
his characters from personal observation among the 
Scottish peasantry, whom he knew so well, and who 
had changed so little in the course of the centuries. 
Scott's work (of which only a few samples have been 
mentioned) is full of gaiety, good sense, and manly 
feeling. It radiates liealth and wisdom, and has provided 
food for youthful, growing minds through a century. 
It did much to effect better acquaintance and sympathy 
between the Scots and the English, as also to awaken 
an interest in humble life among the leisured and better 

^ The same year as Goethe, whose Gotz and Erlkonig he had trans¬ 
lated, and who much appreciated Scott's novels. 

* Carlyle says of Scott's novels (which he was inclined to undervalue) 
that they “ have taught all men this truth . . . that the by-gone ages 
of the world were actually filled by living men. ..." 
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off. Few writers more entirely captured the public : 
through Walter Scott Romanticism became a power to 
move the many. 

George Crabbe (i 754 “^ 832 ) was born at Aldeburgh, 
on the bleak Suffolk coast. First apprenticed to a doctor, 
he felt a stronger inclination for literature. He went to 
London, where Samuel Johnson revised his poem The 
Library (1781) for him. It was followed by other stories 
in classical verse : The Village (1783), The Parish Register 
(1807), and The Borough (1810). 

Crabbe lived through, without ever living in, the 
I^omantic movement, an uncompromising realist. 

“ . . . J sing the cot 

As truth will paint it, and as bards will not.” 

Even after he had come into fortune as country 
clergyman his thoughts were with the poor : The true 
physician walks the foulest ward.'' Crabbe, at least, 
always walked the earth. A humane and quiet humour is 
almost the only light playing on the humble life and 
landscape portrayed by this sober poet, whom Byron 
dubbed '' Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best." 

The theory as well as the example of the new poetry 
was given by two enthusiasts, Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
in a small volume : Lyrical Ballads (1798). William 
Wordsworth (1770-1850) was born in Cumberland, and 
lived most of his life among the lakes and mountains of 
the north-west of England. The poem known as Tintern 
Abbey contains his confession of faith in a divine Presence 
in Nature, perceived in " that serene and blessed mood " 
when we " become a living soul " and " see into the heart 
of things." In the preface to the Lyrical Ballads he 
declares the task of poetry to be that of showing the 
greatness of simple things in daily life. 
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The early years of the Revolution Wordsworth had 
spent in Paris, where he joined whole-heartedly in the 
cause of the Gironde, and luckily escaped the guillotine. 

“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven I " 

His general faith was rudely shaken by the further 
development of events in France, and he was then lifted 
from his depression by his sister, Dorothy, w^ho drew 
his attention to the humbler walks of life and 
to '' that inward eye which is the bliss of solitude/' 
Wordsworth's conscious mission as the interpreter of 
Nature gives a marked unity to his work, which might 
well as a whole be headed by the lines he placed over his 
great Ode (on Immortality) : 

‘ ‘ The Child is father of the Man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety." 

In a long poem. The Prelude {1799-1805), he recorded the 
spiritual adventures of his youth. Even in childhood 
the dwindling perspective of the high road to him w^as 
like an invitation into space boundless, or guide into 
eternity." His matured social philosophy—his thoughts 
'' on man, on nature, and on human life "—is given 
in the nine books of The Excursion (1814). Wordsworth 
had seen man's relation to a spiritual universe, and he 
gave his whole life to communicating his vision to others. 
Ridiculed from the outset for his studied simplicity, he 
gradually compelled attention and respect. At its best 
his poetry has that inevitability " which he himself 
missed in Goethe. Unfortunately, in Wordsworth radiant 
sublimities often lie near to the flattest prose. His deep 
sincerity was incompatible with even the tiniest ray of 
humour. The bulk of his best work was composed before 
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his fortieth year and he spent the following forty ruminat¬ 
ing and recalling his vision. Few leading poets gain 
more by selection ; but the fact remains that Wordswwth 
is the most important writer of the Romantic movement 
in England, and that he stands apart from his compeers 
in passages of lofty imagination, expressed in haunting 
rhythm, with a noble simplicity : 

‘ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 

The soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar. 

Not in entile forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home." ^ 

* Intimations 0/ Immartaltty, 
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One of the truest appreciations of the poet who in the 
still mirror of the mountain lake saw man at one with 
surrounding Nature is that of Keats (p. 125) : ** He has 
thought deeply into the human heart/' After Milton, 
his revered teacher, Wordsworth was the great master 
of the sonnet. In his hand too : 

“ The Thing became a trumpet; whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains— 

The name of Wordsworth represents two distinct 
conceptions ; to the majority he is a simple-hearted poet 
and faithful lover of Nature, especially of the mountains, 
a quiet preacher of simple life, who preferred : 

“ To sit without emotion, hope, or aim 
In the loved presence of my cottage-fire, 

And listen to the flapping of the flame, 

Or kettle, whispering its faint undersong.*' 

A minority are further thrilled by sympathy with his 
central message and share the ecstasy within the 
happiness : 

O joy ! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 

That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive . . . 

Both appreciate a creator “of joy in widest commonalty 
spread." 

Wordsworth's collaborator in the Lyrical Ballads —the 
slender volume which fell almost dead from the press and 
yet changed the direction of English poetry—was a man 
whose great gifts went more to the inspiration of others 
than to any completed artistic achievement of his own. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) was the youngest 
of the thirteen children of a learned Devonshire parson. 
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During his school-days at Christ’s Hospital he lived in 
his own dream-world. As a youth he fell in with Robert 
Southey (1774-1843) and caught his enthusiasm for the 
French Revolution. The two planned the ideal state of 
“ Pantisocracy,” to be founded on the banks of the 
American riyer Susquehanna, to which each was to 
bring a good woman as his wife. They did actually 
marry two good sisters, but found themselves quite 
without means to reach their happy land. Southey— 
at least as much a scholar as a poet—^betook himself to 
hard literary work, long oriental and historical poems, 
ballads and biographies (like his excellent Life of Nelson), 
and finally wore out his brain, while Coleridge, teeming 
with ideas, started all sorts of literary ventures, which he 
lacked the perseverance to carry out; his wife and 
children he left in the charge of his industrious friend. 

Coleridge’s great contribution to the Lyrical Ballads, 
and perhaps the most representative poem of English 
Romanticism, is The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
On some far sea the mariner had killed a trustful 
albatross. Sole survivor on the becalmed ship, he is 
haunted by the spirit of vengeance, until he learns 
compassion for all sentient things and is readmitted to 
the brotherhood of the living.—By the skill with which 
he handles the metre and all the suggestive means of the 
Ballad, Coleridge draw's us into the very shrine of 
Romanticism. 

As Wordsworth enhanced naturalism by his lofty 
imagination, so Coleridge justified the supernatural 
element in Romanticism by his psychological tact. He 
makes us sharers in his wonderful dreams, as in that 
glittering fragment, Kubla Khan (1816). The weird 
ballad of Christabel (1816) tells of an innocent girl who 
invites a beautiful lady in distress into her father’s castle, 
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and comes under the spell of this lady, who proves to be a 
terrible enchantress. 

A victim of neuralgia, Coleridge had become a slave of the 
drug habit. After years of hopeless struggle and remorse 
he put himself in the charge of a physician. Dr. Gilman 
of Highgate ; and there, “ on the brow of Highgate Hill," 
to the north of London, Carlyle, and many others, came 
to visit him and listen to his wonderful conversation. 
Coleridge’s criticism of poetry (whether that of Words¬ 
worth or of Shakespeare) is the best in the language. He 
lectured on literature and philosophy with enraptured 
ease and spontaneity, launching into the immensest 
subjects “ like an eagle dallying with the wind.” 

^^en poetic inspiration failed, he gave himself up more 
and more to metaphysical speculation, with an increasing: 
bent towards High Church theology. His Aids to 
Reflection (1825) made German idealistic philosophy 
accessible to the English. He made an excellent trans¬ 
lation of Schiller’s " Wallenstein,” and also borrowed 
much from German thinkers. Coleridge was a rich poetic 
spring, too soon lost in the morasses of wandering 
speculation. But among his works some are of the rarest 
excellence, and he had a beneficent influence on more 
virile intellects. As a poet he dreamt beautifully and 
as a philosopher reflected deeply. 

George Noel Gordon, Lord Byron (1788-1824) was 
the son of a dissipated officer in the Guards, who soon 
abandoned his wife and child. The mother was the 
worst of educators, alternately petting and punishing him. 
To his lifelong misfortune, his feet, and particularly the 
right foot, were malformed from birth, a fact which he 
tried in vain to overcome or conceal. His early years 
were spent in Scotland, where he received a lasting 
impression of the Highlands and also of the sea. 
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On the death of a grand-uncle in the year 1798, George 
Gordon became Lord Byron and the owner of the mansion 
Newstead Abbey, north of Nottingham. From Harrow 
School he went on to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
Thorvaldsen’s statue of him adorns the libiary. Between 
wild pranks, in which he excelled the other undergraduates, 
the young lord published his immature and rather feeble 
verses. Hours of Idleness (1807). These were criticized 
with undue severity in the January number of the 
Edinburgh Review, and Byron was stung into a violent 
and haughty reply. In a verse satire, after the style of 
Pope’s " Dunciad ”— English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
(March, 1808)—where he gives short shrift both to the 
criticism and the poetry of his own day (including Words¬ 
worth and Scott), he already showed that crude force 
of invective which was to prove one of the greatest gifts 
of his mature years. 

Not long after, Byron started on a journey to the 
Mediterranean, where he travelled for two years, mostly 
in Greece, gathering impressions and experience which 
were soon given to the world in the first two cantos of 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage (1812). The " Childe,” or 
Knight, and aU Byron’s subsequent heroes are merely 
shght variations of his own sated and dissatisfied self. 
The vivid descriptions of places visited are enriched and 
deepened by historical allusions and his own melancholy 
reflections. The poetry was exactly of that graphic 
and not too meditative kind which was suited to captivate 
the public of the Regency. Byron says that he woke one 
morning and found himself famous. For a couple of 
years, during which he published further poetic tales 
about Greek and Mussulman, like The Giaour^ (j|^8i3) 
and The Corsair (1814), Byron was the idol of society. 

1 Turkish tot infidel, espec. Christian. 
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Oriental adventure was preferred to Border strife of 
long ago, and Walter Scott wisely left that field for his 
true domain, the historical novel. Byron's Hebrew 
Melodies (1815) open with one of his loveliest poems : 

“ She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies. . . .'* 

About this time he contracted a most unfortunate 
marriage with a prim and wealthy lady, who set out to 
reform him. A year after. Lady Byron suddenly left her 
husband, to his extreme mortification. The gossip and 
malignity to which Byron, through a complete turn of 
the popular attitude, was exposed in this connection, 
made England uninhabitable to him, and he left his native 
land for ever. He travelled up the Rhine, and in Switzer¬ 
land made the acquaintance of the Shelleys (p. 121). The 
two poets visited the scenes of Rousseau's La Nouvelle 
H^loise," and studied Goethe's Faust" together. 
At Geneva Byron wrote most of the third canto of Childe 
Harold, the opening lines of which are addressed to the 
infant daughter Ida, whom he had lost with his wife. 
The fourth and finest canto he composed while—partly 
to forget his misfortunes, partly to shock his com¬ 
patriots—^he indulged in the permanent carnival " 
of Venice, as illustrated in his verse-tale Beppo (1817). 
Like Henrik Wergeland he liked to shock by presenting 
himself as worse than he really was. For fear of getting 
too portly Byron was in fact abstemious as regards both 
food and drink, and he objected to tobacco. Like 
Wergeland, too, he kept a whole menagerie in his house¬ 
hold. 

In 1819 Byron met the young and beautiful Countess 
Teresa Guiccioli and formed a liaison with her, which, 
according to Shelley, spelt his regeneration. Strangely 
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enough the idealist Shelley, who was both a corrective 
and an inspiration to Byron, was, because of his atheism, 
thought very dangerous and undesirable company for 
him. Bs^on’s most serious work, Cain (1821), which is 
indebted both to Shelley and to Milton, attempts to 
justify man’s revolt against " the ways of God ” as 
propounded by current theology. The Byronic heroes 
are all champions of liberty that is—-the liberty for them¬ 
selves to do what they like. 

Through his unhappy fate and considerable posing, 
B3^on became the symbol of rebellion in Europe— 
acclaimed or hated as the case might be. To Southey, 
the Laureate, he was the leader of the " Satanic school ” 
in poetry. By his preposterous eulogy of George III 
in The Vision of Judgment (1821) the Laureate provoked 
Byron’s better-known poem with the same title, probably 
the best .satire in the English language. Byron considered 
description to be his forte, and he is at his best in his 
presentation of the great features of Nature, the moun¬ 
tains, the storm and the night, with which he is most 
in sympathy. With all his profession of adherence to 
classicism, Byron himself appeared as the very exemplar 
of Romanticism. He compared the i8th century to the 
Parthenon (with Pope as its principal deity) and 19th- 
century poetry to an oriental mosque (whose degraded 
priests were Wordsworth and Southey) and maintained 
that, though he had helped to build the mosque, he had 
never taken part in defacing the temple.^ 

In the main Byron’s theories of poetry are not unlike 
those of Wordsworth. The latter defines poetry as “ the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings,” and as 
“ emotion recollected in tranquillity,” whilst Byron asks : 

*In Faust II Goethe has characteristically made Euphorion, who 
stjiiids for Byron, the child of Greek Helen and romantic Faust. 
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" What is poesy but to create from overflowing good or 
ill ? ” and declares; “ Mine is the dream of sleeping 
passions. When they are awake I cannot speak their 
language.” He had the gift of strong and vivid expression, 
though without the delicacy and suggestive subtlety 
of some of his compeers. His prose, as well as his poetic 
style, is above all vital; but he was no minute artist 
in words, and rarely revised: ‘‘I am like the tiger: 
if I miss the first spring I go growling back to my 
jungle.” 

B5T:on’s satire may prove his most enduring quality, 
as when he gave it free rein in his last great, unfinished 
poem, the most completely representative of its author : 
Don Juan (1819^24), a medley of nature description, 
love-stories, wit, pathos and wild adventures. Don Juan 
(in which he abandons the Spenserian stanza and the 
heroic couplet for the more congenial Itahan ottava 
rima), a challenge to reaction in Europe—to the Holy 
Alliance and to Tory England—has been described as 
•' the quintessence of Byronism ”: that Ishmaelite 
attitude of defiance which aroused so much attention and 
imitation. The Byronic dissatisfaction with the world 
of man, and melancholy generally (the murmurings of 
balked Revolution), became a characteristic of the period. 
In Germany the cynical Heine represented the same 
” Weltschmerz,” in France the tired Musset. Henrik 
Wergeland tells of his struggles to shake off the Byronic 
bird of prey that was tearing him. 

When the revolutionary movement of the Italian 
carbonari was suppressed, Byron’s S3mipathetic attention 
was turned to the Greek efforts at liberation from the 
Turks. All his energy awoke to take part in this action. 
With a leader’s superiority he was handling the unruly 
Greeks at Missolonghi and organizing the war, when he 
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was cut off by a fever, on the 19th of April, 1824. The 
wild ride of a passion-driven soul was at an end. 

The life of Byron was written by his friend Thomas 
Moore (i779"I852), the once famous singer of Irish 
Melodies, '' the last of the minstrels."' One would rather 
he had given to the world Byron’s memoirs which he 
destroyed. The influence of Byron has been Consider¬ 
ably stronger abroad than at home, where he offended 
many cherished prejudices. His star declined in the 
Victorian age ; but the English have latterly been more 
ready to accept the reminder of a continental critic that 

he led the genius of Britain on a pilgrimage through 
Europe.” 

VTiile Byron was undoubtedly considered the greatest 
English poet by his own generation, two of his fellow- 
poets have subsequently risen from comparative neglect 
in their day to ever higher esteem, the one prophesying 
a freed humanity in ethereal tones, the other a 
worshipper of Beauty and a master in the handling 
of the fairest materials which earth offers—both cut 
olf early in life, when their art and power were clearly 
grow’ing. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822) was born at 
Field Place in Sussex, the son of a Tory squire. A thin, 
rather girlish slip of a boy (his voice remained high and 
shrill), he show^ed great courage and independence of 
spirit at Eton, where he revolted against the time- 
honoured institution of ” fagging ” {i.e. the smaller boys 
serving the bigger ones). The future poet was more 
interested in chemical experiments and ghost stories than 
in distinguishing himself on the playing-fields. At 
Oxford the authorities were unable to share his view 
of The Necessity of Atheism (a pamphlet he issued while 
there), and mad Shelley ” was expelled from the 
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University, At the age of nineteen he made himself the 
protector of an unhappy boarding-school girl, Harriet 
Westbrook, and rashly and chivalrously married her. 
They flitted about the island (also to Ireland), but she 
was neither a housekeeper, nor—^what was more important 
—a soul-mate for him, and after three years he left her 
for Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, tlie young daughter 

of the writers Mary 
Wollstonecraft and 
William Godwin, whose 
radical ideas Shelley 
had poetized in irregu¬ 
lar verse, after the 
style of Southey, in 
Queen Mab (1813). 

In Shelley a high 
idealism and fervour in 
the cause of humanity 
was coupled with a 
lack of sense of the 
common social obliga¬ 
tions, which made him 
unsuited for ordinary 
life. He confessed to 
a passion for reform¬ 
ing the world and a 
belief in the power of poetry as a means of effecting 
this. Alastor (1816) is a largely self-descriptive poem, 
recounting his yearning for a kindred spirit. Shelley's 
restless, striving nature seldom found response ; at such 
altitudes one must needs be lonely. In the course of a 
year spent at Marlow, on the Thames, when he was denied 
by the Court of Chancery the care of his little son and 
daughter—whose mother Harriet had drowned herself— 
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he wrote the long, formless poem later known as The 
Revolt of Islam, in which Love is celebrated as the sole 
law which should govern the moral world. Like Byron, 
Shelley turned his back on England and went to Italy, 
where his maturest poetry was written. The Italian 
skies and landscape seemed to give his sense of beauty 
a new faculty for more definite outline. There he pro¬ 
duced some of the choicest gems—in colour, form and 
radiance—of English poetry. The Cloud, in which the 
poet is the voice of triumphant Nature, and the Ode to 
the West Wind, where Nature is the voice of human woe, 
mark the highest attainment of nature poetry, and place 
Shelley in the foremost rank of the world’s great lyrists. 
The poet and critic Francis Thompson has finely said ; 
“ The Universe is his box of toys. He dabbles his 
fingers in the day-fall. He is gold-dusty with tumbling 
amidst the .stars.” 

Julian and Maddalo (1818) reflects a ride on the Lido 
and a conversation between Shelley and Byron, when they 
were together at Venice ; 

“ And I remember one remark, which then 
Maddalo made : lie said—most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong : 

They learn in suffering what they teach in song." 

Shelley’s drama The Cenci (1819) is the most powerful 
tragedy since the days of Shakespeare, but its subject is 
too terrible for the modern stage. 

Prometheus Unbound (1820) is his greatest work, and 
the one most fully expressive of his aspirations. It is a 
lyrical drama on the liberation of the chained spirit of 
humanity. Goethe has sung the demi-god as the S3mibol 
of endurance. Shelley joins to his defiance of the 
opjjressor Jupiter the higher element of Love. The 
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union of Prometheus with Asia (the spirit of Love in 
Nature) opens the millennium of universal peace, chanted 
in a lyric chorus of songs. 

Epipsychidion (1821), a little script about the soul, is 
a mystical romance of Platonic love, identifying the ideal 
with the cloistered daughter of an Italian count, Emilia 
Viviani, whom the poet made his momentary image of 
female perfection. Shelley’s letters are written in a 
poet’s brilliant prose. His Apology for Poetry (1821) 
was designed as an '' antidote ” to his friend Thomas 
Love Peacock’s Four Ages of Poetry, the trend of which is 
classical and strongly anti-romantic.^ He defines poetry 
as the interpenetration of divine nature through our 
own,” and its task as that of preserving the visitations 
of divinity in man, ” The poet not only beholds intensely 
the present as it is, and discovers those laws according 
to which present things ought to be ordered, but 
he beholds the future in the present, and his thoughts 
are the germs of the flower and the fruits of latest 
times.” 

Henrik Wergeland, who is most closely akin to the 
English ” Naturalists,” and to Shelley in particular, held 
the same view : ” the true poets did not lock their souls 
up in cabinets, but went to their work in the world. 
They lived in spheres which their times did not yet 
intersect, and their songs were prophecies. We do 
not want poets who live in Heaven, thence to spit on 
earth, but men who are masters of their ideals, and who 
idealise in order to realise. The true poet can only 
belong to one party, that of Heaven and a bettered earth.” 
Wergeland’s programme is identical with Shelley’s, and 

^ Thomas Love Peacock (1785-1866) wrote witty novels of con¬ 
versation, interspersed with merry songs. Amiable satire was his 
speciality, as in Headlong Hall (1876), a Rabelaisian skit on contem¬ 
porary penmen. 
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the restless activity of both poets is described in his 
lines : 

One only rest is the spirit allowed : 

The soaring eagle's, piercing the cloud 

On strong extended pinion." * 

Shelley\s troubled life and ethereal poetic activity 
were cut short by his going down with his sailing-boat, 
the '' Ariel,*' in the Bay of Spezia, near the mouth of the 
Arno. His body was cremated on the beach, in the 
presence of some of his friends (including Byron), and his 
ashes were buried in the Protestant cemetery at Rome. 
The stone slab on his grave bears the significant inscription 
COR CORDIUM. 

When Shelley’s body was washed up on the Italian 
shore a volume of the poems of Keats was found in his 
pocket. Not long before, Shelley had sung his departed 
fellow-poet in his imperishable Adonais: an Elegy on 
the Death of Keats (1821), which contains his pantheistic 
declaration of faith, and almost envied him his grave 
in the Roman cemetery, ‘‘ romantic and lonely . . . 
among the ruins, covered in winter with violets and 
daisies." 

John Ke.\ts (1795-1821) was born in London, the 
eldest of four children, his father being head ostler in a 
livery stable and married to the owner’s daughter. At 
school John w^as popular for his generosity, his vivacity 
and his " terrier courage." He was always in extremes, 
either of elation or depression, and fighting was " meat 
and drink to him." To the end of his life he was subject 
to violent fits of passion. The headmaster initiated the 
boy into Virgil’s JEneid, as his son did later on into 
Spenser’s Faerie Qneene, through which he is said to have 
gone, " ramping, as a young horse would through a 

^ Henrik Wergeland : Foents (Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1929)- 
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spring meadow/' At the age of sixteen Keats was 
apprenticed to a surgeon and studied medicine for some 
years ; but poetry had awakened in him, and he had to 
follow his nature. A sunbeam finds its way into the 
lecture-room, and he is off with the dancing sprites to 
Oberon and fairyland. 

Keats's first poetical attempts were encouraged by the 
accomplished journalist Leigh Hunt, to whom he dedi¬ 
cated his first little volume, Poems (1817), and who 
reviewed it intelligently. These earliest verses, most of 
which were both imitative and immature, aroused hardly 
any attention, although they contain the fine sonnet. 
On First Looking into Chapman s Homer, and, in Sleep 
and Poetry, the poet’s declaration of faith and a paean 
of Romanticism : 

"... fine sounds are floating wild 
About the earth ; happy arc ye and glad.'" 

Above all Keats is the singer of the senses. He was 
highly sensitive and impressionable. “ The glitter of the 
sea," says a friend, " seemed to make his nature 
tremble." He observed fully and accurately and des¬ 
cribed minutely and delicately. He read extensively, 
the classics in translation, mediaeval literature, Spenser, 
and, last but not least, Shakespeare. Wordsworth he 
revered, but could not share his pantheism. He longed 
for a life of sensations rather than of thoughts, and 
declared that " Philosophy will clip an angel's wings." 
But, although he had no use for that poetry of thought 
and larger intuition which made Wordsworth calmly 
confident in the scheme of things and Shelley impatient 
with human social achievement, Keats was as intimately 
as either in sympathy with his lesser brethren and the 
different features of Nature. "If a sparrow comes 
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THE KEATb HOUSE IN KEATS GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 


before my window I take part in its existence and pick 
about the gravel.” 

The opening line of Etidymton (i8i8) strikes the key¬ 
note of Keats’s poetic activity ; 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever." 

In his preface to this long poem—if somewhat incoherent 
rendering of the Greek myth of the shepherd enamoured 
of the moon-goddess—Keats shows himself well aware of 
his faults of exuberance and confusion of images, describ¬ 
ing his work as slipshod; but the critical reviews were 
scathing, and recommended him to return to his surgery. 
Keats was certainly shocked and annoyed, but was in 
no wise murdered by his critics, as Shelley thought, or, 
as B5n‘on put it (in Don Juan), "snuffed out by an article.” 
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Keats “had iron and flint in him“, and turned adverse 
criticism to good account. 

Two years later, Keats brought out Hyperion and 
Other Poems (1820), which completely turned the tide. 
Hyperion, which remained a fragment, is influenced by 
Paradise Lost, where Keats heard “ Heaven move on 
like music throughout and Hell like a grand accompani¬ 
ment in the bass.” It was planned as a corresponding 
epic on the gods of ancient Greece. 

These poems convinced the literary world. Byron, 
like Shelley, was now full of admiration. Scholars found 
in the author a natural affinity with the Greek mind, 
although he was ignorant of the language. He himself 
attached importance to his first impression of the “ Elgin 
Marbles,” the broken figures from the Parthenon, brought 
to London in 1816. The rich Renascence style of 
Endymion is in his later poems sobered into the simple 
majesty of a Greek temple. Among the lesser poems is 
the remarkable ballad of La Belle Dame sans Merci, 
which reflects the poet’s hopeless infatuation for a young 
girl, Fanny Brawne. As a rule, Keats is more engaged 
in expression than in suggestion; but “ La Belle 
Dame ”—the symbol of absorbing, delusive and 
destructive passion—is strangely suggestive in its 
reticence. He is considered to have come highest in his 
odes, as in that On a Grecian Urn —an Arcadian 
scene immortalized by the touch of art, plastic and 
verbal—and To a Nightingale, that sings to him at 
Hampstead: 

“ Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 

The same that oft-times hath 

Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn/’ 
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Keats’s love of the soft, rich English landscape is 
expressed in the softest, richest English language, with 
an undertone of resignation, in his ode To Autumn, in 
which he has certainly ** loaded every rift of his subject 
with ore ” (his advice to Shelley). Keats is as full of 
colour as Shelley is of light, and his autumnal ode breathes 
contentment with Nature’s gifts as fully as Shelley’s 
loftier Ode to the West Wind is aflame with aspiration and 
prayer that his voice may be carried by the wind of 
autumn and his thoughts driven like its dead leaves 
over the world. 

Keats’s Letters form a necessary complement to his 
poems, showing a wider interest in all things human 
and a remarkable development of his mind. One is 
particularly struck by his great reserves of power 
and the possibilities indicated by an ever more rapid 
growth. 

But by the time Keats had become recognized he was 
already a doomed man. Consumption, from which his 
mother and brother had died before him, drove him in 
the autumn of 1820 from England to Italy in search of 
health, accompanied by his faithful artist friend, Joseph 
Severn. He died in Rome in February 1821, in his 
26th year, and the house by the “ Spanish Stairs,” is 
preserved to his memory, as is that in which he lived 
at Hampstead. 

In John Keats a poetic power of the highest promise 
was cut off in the act of unfolding. None of the 
romanticists had a profounder influence on 19th-century 
poetical diction. Critics have remarked on his ” natural 
magic ” as well as on his ” fascinating facility ” of 
phrase. His language is tlie very voice of English poetry. 
He brought to the common store what he had distilled 
from Classical, Mediaeval and Renascence fields. Without 
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concerning himself with the improvement of human 
conditions, he contributed greatly—through poets and 
artists like Rossetti, Morris, Ruskin, and many others— 
towards making everyday life beautiful. 

After Shelley, Keats and Byron there is a lull in poetic 
production until the appearance of Tennyson and Brown¬ 
ing. In this interval, during which the glow of Roman¬ 
ticism is fading into the light of common day, the voice 
with the truest and clearest ring, whether of pathos or of 
humour, is that of Tom Hood, of whom his friend 
Charles Lamb (p. 139) aptly said that he had two faces 
“ under his namesake,” a tragic one and a comic. Thomas 
Hood (1799-1845), the son of a Scotch printer and book¬ 
seller in London, was a thorough Londoner himself. 
His life was a continuous struggle against poverty and 
ill-health. He had received, as he said,” half an educa¬ 
tion ” at a ” semi-nary ”, and had been prepared for a 
commercial career, but was not strong enough for it. 
Journalistic work soon proved him a master of verbal 
wit, and made the public expect and want only fun from 
his pen. Together with Hood’s inexhaustible flow of 
whims and oddities there was, however, in his nature 
a deep pathos and a very ” romantic ” bent towards the 
dismal and uncanny. But his serious poems, like the 
gripping Bridge of Sighs, on the unfortunate woman whose 
body is taken from the river, and the wistful I Remember, 
of childhood memories, were not appreciated according 
to their worth. The poet, who had a wife and children 
to support, was forced, as he said, for his livelihood to be 
a lively Hood and to write his comical punning ballads— 
as of Faithless Nelly Gray and her soldier Ben (” a cannon 
ball took off his legs, so he laid down his arms.”) One of 
his poems, surely, is immortal. In the Christmas number 
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ol Punch, 1843, appeared the anonymous Song of ihe Shirt. 
The song of the poor sempstress reached all hearts 
(although the woman is sewing still), and when at last 
Death laid the incorrigible player “ flat with a spade to 
wait for the final trump,” there was, in accordance with 
his wish, written on Hood’s tombstone : ‘‘ He sang the 
Song of the Shirt.” 



IX. PHILOSOPHERS AND ESSAYISTS 

The history of igth-century literature is marked by a 
growing scientific spirit and the desire to see facts clearly 
in their causal connections. Literature comes into ever 
closer touch with everyday life. In tracing the origin 
of this modern spirit we have to go back beyond the 
i8th century, during which it was developed in a cross- 
Channel intercourse, in which England was generally the 
source and France the fashioner of ideas. 

Empiricism, the philosophy of experience, was, from 
Bacon, the EnglisJi type, in contrast to the continental 
Rationalism of thinkers like the Frencliman Descartes 
and the (German Leibnitz. Its greatest name is that of 
John Locki*: (i632“I704). At Oxford, Locke developed 
a feeling of contempt for the Aristotelian philosophy 
practised there, similar to that of Bacon at Cambridge, 
and decided to apply the method of experience not only 
to outward nature but also to the mind. He associated 
himself with the first Earl of Shaftesbury, acting as 
tutor to his son and grandson,^ and following him in 
political exile to Holland. 

Locke's most famous wwk. An Essay concerning the 
Human Understanding, was published after the Revolu¬ 
tion, in 1690. Here reason is turned upon reason itself, 
the conclusion being that man at birth brings wath him a 

^ Author of Characteristics of Men, Manners. Opinions, and Times 
(1711), which supplied the deistic optimism for Pope's Essay on Man 
and strongly influenced Continental literature. 
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mind like a fresh slate on which life will write, thus 
denying the existence of innate ideas. Locke dealt with 
subtle matters in simple words, and brought philosophy 
down to the accessible plane of common sense, intro¬ 
ducing it to the general public, and thus became a 
great influence for sane and sober thinking. 

Testing everything by its practical utility, Locke was a 
forerunner of modern Pragmatism, the school of thought 
which directs the search for truth in accordance with 
usefulness. For poetry Locke had no use ; otherwise 
he was tolerant of all that did not endanger the State, 
which he believed to be the case with the two extremes 
of Atheism and Roman Catholicism. He had advanced 
ideas on education, emphasizing matter which was 
formative of character and advocating the study of the 
mother tongue. Passages from Locke’s political treatises, 
maintaining the sovereignty of the people, were intro¬ 
duced bodily into the American Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence and Constitution. 

The deists, like Locke and Shaftesbury, were opposed 
by the Anglican theologians. Joseph Butler (1692- 
1752) wrote his closely and clearly leasoned Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature (1736), and William Law (1686- 
1761) his more eloquently persuasive Serious Call to a 
Devout and Holy Life (1728), a work of great influence 
on Dr. Johnson and the two Wesleys, among others.’ 

A young Irishman, George Berkeley (1683-1753), 
took as his point of departure Locke’s theory that all 
knowledge comes through our senses, but went farther by 
looking on things ” as mere bundles of perceptions, put 
together and interpreted, according to habit. His first 

^ A companion work of wide appeal was The Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul (1745) by Philip Doddridge (1702-51). 
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great work, Principles of Human Knowledge (1710), 
considers matter as a mental condition, all we know' of 
a thing being its impression on our minds. To b e = 
to be perceived. That all known existence is 
mental presupposes a universal mind in whose experience 
individuals share, and this to Berkeley (later like Butler 
a bishop) is one aspect of the divine Fatherhood. He is 
one of the greatest representatives of Idealism, the most 
subtle thinker and most graceful writer among British 
philosophers. No pleasanter approach to philosophy 
could be found than through Berkeley’s Three Dialogues 

(1713)- 

In Berkeley spirit had decidedly the upper hand in 
the universally assumed struggle with matter; but the 
imaginative Irishman w^as followed by the sceptical 
Scotsman— David Hume In A Treatise on 

Human Nature (1739)—recast in the following Enquiries 
into human understanding and morals—Hume shows the 

soulitself as merely '' a bundle of perceptions.” 
Next he showed ” natural law ” to be just the usual 
sequence of events, wiiich might quite conceivably 
change. Custom from w'hich reason has departed he 
saw as a danger to humanity, much as the old and 
rancid truths referred to in Ibsen’s ” Enemy of the 
People.” Hume’s History of England (1754-62); in which, 
after the manner of Voltaire, political narrative is com¬ 
bined with information about civilization and manners, is, 
as might be expected, less the work of a scholar than of a 
thinker. Locke, the empiricist, Berkeley, the idealist, 
and Hume, the sceptic, with their firm and fearless hand¬ 
ling of fundamental subjects, are among the pioneers of 
free thought. 

Hume’s friend and countryman Adam Smith (1723-90), 
during several years as professor of moral philosophy at 
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Glasgow, developed the fundamental ideas of his epoch- 
making work, An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations (1776). Written in homely, 
colloquial English, this book enlivened and brought 
order into a mass of scattered notions about political 
economy, showing the true source of the wealth of a 
nation to be labour. With the methodical patience of 
a Darwin and a variety of apt illustration, Smith pointed 
out the significance of the division of labour and of 
accumulated wealth being employed in commercial and 
industrial undertakings. He strongly recommended free¬ 
dom for individual initiative in the different industries, 
with the least possible interference from law and authority. 
The Wealth of Nations, with its clear practical thought, 
is the fundamental work in the science of political 
economy, and particularly it established the principle of 
Free Trade. Much of the younger Pitt's enlightened 
policy was due to the book. It soon produced a change 
in the legislation of all civilized countries, and had an 
unprecedented influence on subsequent views and practice. 
In England new schemes of taxation taken from it were 
used in the following years, while in Spain it had the 
honour of being suppressed by the Inquisition. 

Within the field of parliamentary eloquence there was 
no more gifted and striking personality than the Irishman 
Edmund Burke (1729-97). In Johnson's literary club 
he was the only member whom the formidable doctor 
found to be his match in conversation. Burke’s mind 
was a blend of the artistic and the scientific, and he was 
a poet throughout his prose. By virtue of his under¬ 
standing of men and motives and his rare sense of the 
dynamics of events, this warm-hearted literary politician 
became, during his nearly thirty years of Parliament, 
one of the steadiest forces for reform. A far-sighted 
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philanthropist, he advocated humane measures—as the 
wisest—east and west. If generous, impassioned and 
well-reasoned oratory (which owed nothing to outward 
effect) could have averted the American War of Indepen¬ 
dence, Burke/s American Speeches (1747-75) would have 
done it. But an eloquence modelled on Cicero*—and 
which far surpassed its model—must have been largely 
wasted in the House, on squires who had no taste for 
reasoning. 

Burke looked upon the State as a partnership between 
the living, those who had lived and those who were 
going to, and revered it as the providential means for the 
perfectioning of man. His antagonism towards France 
burst into fanaticism with the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, of which he perceived only the destructive 
violence. Reflections on the French Revolution (1790) 
contains some of Burke's most powerful prose, but also 
shows his limitations. Burke's writings have provided 
weapons and inspiration for iqtli-century enlightened 
Conservatism. 

One contemporary writer can vie with Burke in power 
of presentation ; but he applied his vision to the far 
past, not to questions of the day : Edward Gibbon 
(i737“94). His frank and truthful Memoirs, edited after 
his death, give a fascinating picture of the cynical, placid, 
corpulent historian who was able to follow the bent of 
his mind and to complete his one great life-work. Oxford 
was of little use to Gibbon as a young man—and it had 
none for him after he had become a Papist. His father 
sent him to Lausanne, where he was reconverted, as 
easily as he also gave up the lady of his heart, when his 
father frowned on tlie match ('' sighed as a lover—and 
obeyed as a son.") 

It was at Rome, in 1764, amidst the ruins of the 
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Capitol, that the idea of wTiting the story of the decline 
and fall of the city first came to him. Aided by an 
extraordinary memory and an artistic grasp of essentials, 
Gibbon worked on diligently in his bachelor's rooms in 
London, and in 1776 appeared the first volume of his 
grand pageant, The History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire (1777-1788). The sixth and last 
volume was completed at Lausanne, where he again 
lived for some years. The work was immediately popular 
and acclaimed—as it deserved to be—as a masterpiece. 
It embraces the time from Trajan to the fall of Con¬ 
stantinople. The earlier centuries are treated more fully 
than the later, but proportion and perspective are 
maintained throughout. The battle-scenes are particu¬ 
larly vivid, and the historian remembered that he had 
been a captain in the Wiltshire militia. The style is 
generally stately, but at times becomes pompous, and 
the reader longs for a little simplicity, and also for an 
occasional lapse into enthusiasm as a relief from the 
constant irony. As a typical representative of the Age 
of Reason Gibbon was inclined to overlook the influence 
of religions, and especially of Christianity, in the history 
of civilization. Dr. Johnson could not conceive how 
either Hume or Gibbon, with the opinions they held, 
could possibly be happy ; both sceptics, however, passed 
their lives (and passed out of them) in contentment and 
peace. Gibbon's Decline and Fall remains, after a 
century and a half, the classical presentation of its 
subject. 

The flourishing of Romantic poetry was accompanied 
by a quickening of the critical spirit, by a new and deeper 
appreciation of great literature. In the wake of the 
regenerated lyric came a rejuvenated E s s a y—freer 
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and easier than before, more intimate and of wider 
scope. 

Charles Lamb (1775-1834) was born in the Inner 
Temple (the lawyer*s quarters) in London and was a 

bluecoat boy ** with Coleridge at Christ's Hospital. Of 
a nervous, self-conscious disposition, Lamb was for 
thirty-odd years—during which time and later he took 
charge of his temporarily insane sister—a clerk at the 
East India Company's 
office. '' I had grown 
to my desk and the 
wood had entered into 
my soul "—when at 
last one day, with an 
unexpectedly hand¬ 
some pension, I stam¬ 
mered out a bow, and 
at just ten minutes 
after eight . . . went 
home—^for ever." 

In her lucid periods 
his sister Mary was a 
helpful literary com¬ 
panion. Charles and 

Mary Lamb s Tales Charles lamb, from a painting by 
from Shakespeare (1807) william hazlitt. 

have for generations of 

young people formed a pleasant introduction to the cliief 
works of the poet, just as Lamb's Specimens of the English 
Dramatic Poets (1808), with the editor's illuminating 
notes, on a higher level further interest in the Renascence 
drama and were useful, among others, to John Keats. 
Lamb, who described himself as " a bundle of prejudices " 
with a weakness for ‘‘ oddities of authorship," had a 
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predilection for the 17th century, for the quaint style 
and thought of Thomas Ihowne's Religio Medici and 
the pious eloquence of Jeremy laylor's Holy Living and 
Dying, The confirmed Londoner once visited his friend 
Coleridge in the Lake District, but much preferred to the 
'' awful mountains " the sweet security of the streets." 
" Fleet Street and the Strand are better places to live 
in for good and all " ; and (as he wrote to Wordsworth) 

I often shed tears in the motley Strand from fullness 
of joy at so much life." On Wednesday evenings Lamb 
would gather his friends, and in their circle his peculiar 
lambent humour—seasoned with the best of old lore— 
would flicker and play. " No one ever stammered out 
such fine, piquant, deep, eloquent things in half a dozen 
half-sentences." (Hazlitt.) 

To all who are sensible of his subtle charm Lamb has 
endeared himself especially by his Essays of Elia ^ (1823) 
and Last Essays of Elia (1833), containing delightful 
confidences like Dream Children : A Reverie^ made up 
of childhood memories and manhood’s longings. His 
wit and drollery may be illustrated by a point in a letter 
to a friend in China : " How^ do you like the mandarin- 
esses ? Are you on some little footing with any of 
them ? " Or by an outburst like : " Damn the Age ! 
ril w'rite for Antiquity." The essays of " Elia "— 
produced, largely, in self-defence against the author's 
melancholy—were to give pleasure to many ages to come. 

William Hazlitt (1778-1830), after a short acquaint¬ 
ance with theology, began as a painter but, being 
dissatisfied with his achievements, took up work as 
a journalist. Hazlitt was an independent, radical mind, 
of marked intellectual honesty, and with the courage 
of his opinions. He was frankly egoistic and not, like 

^ An old Italian with whom Lamb worked in his early office days. 
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Lamb, a maker of friends. Unfortunate in matrimony 
as in other social relations, he retired more and more 
into the realm of art and literature. In youth he was 
strongly moved by Rousseau and by Ossian,"' and later 
came under the spell of Napoleon, of whom he wrote a 
Life in four volumes. Hazlitt s principal works are his 
Table Talk (1821-22) and The Spirit of the Age (1825), 
pen-portraits of some of his contemporaries. Like Lamb 
he wrote, not primarily about his subject, but out of 
h i m s e I f, and he is more reliable in his praise (as of 
Scott) than in his censure (as of Shelley). Hazlitt had 
an extraordinary instinct for finding what was of value 
in literature. There is a subtle self-irony in the words 
of this eminent interpreter of Elizabethan drama : '"If 
we wish to know the force of human genius we should 
read Shakespeare. If we wish to see the insignificance 
of human learning we may study his commentators/* 
The critic’s critic,” as Hazlitt has been called, scorned 
the public and never became popular or, in life, recognized 
according to his powers. 

Among the members of the literary circles of Coleridge 
and Lamb mention must also be made of two masters 
of rhetorical prose. Walter Savage Landor (1775- 
1864) was a solitary nature. He did not join the 
Romantics in fervour either for Nature or man, and the 
times he harked back to were above all those of Greek 
and (jreco-Roman civilization. Landor*s early poems 
were appreciated by his fellow-poets—like Southey and 
Shelley—only, and his first success was a tragedy {Don 
Julian, 1811) ; but his fame rests on his Imaginary 
Conversations between great men and women (1824-29) 
and Imaginary Conversations of Greeks and Romans (1853), 
in which he has produced a dialogue as lofty in imagination 
as it is refined in form. Landor*s ideal was the republic of 
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Milton, ruled by the highest virtue and wisdom. Per¬ 
sonally he was hot-tempered and quarrelsome, and had 
to move from place to place, at home and abroad, for 
having offended local notabilities or authorities. It is 
therefore an ideal rather than a fact which is expressed 
in the Finis of the unsubduable old Roman/' (Carlyle's 
term.) 

** I strove with none, for none was worth my strife. 
Nature I loved, and next to nature art. 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart/' 

The hyper-sensitive vagabond, Thomas De Quincey 
(1785-1859) was an extremely versatile essayist. His 
impassioned prose " is most varied and effective, as 
in his contributions—^like The English Mail-Coach and 
Vision of Sudden Death (1849)—English and Scottish 
literary magazines.^ As mentioned on p. 24 that kind 
of artistic treatment of English prose which was inau¬ 
gurated by Lyly reaches its utmost limit in De Quincey's 
language-architecture, which piles period on period with 
all the bold exuberance of the Gothic style. His associa¬ 
tion with Wordsworth and Coleridge, whom he joined 
for a while in Lakeland, showed him at the same time 
his own lack of poetical creative power and his superior 
critical ability. De Quincey saw everything introspec- 
tively, reflected in his own personality, as in his famous 
autobiographical Confessions of an English Opium-Eater 
(1821). Even more than with Coleridge, opium was his 
great temptation and misfortune, though he struggled 
with it more strenuously. The little, lively and fascinat¬ 
ing man was known to the end of his life as The English 
Opium-Eater." 

^ De Quincey's works were only much later published in book form 
in America and in England. 
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As the Victorian Era drew near, the growing obtrusion 
of social and political questions forced the best literary 
minds to apply themselves to their solution. Among the 
participants in the intellectual process two widely different 
figures strike us first, one representing the democratic 
tide of the time, the other like an isolated rock in the 
current, stemming and searching it through and through : 
Macaulay and Carlyle. Thomas Babington Macaulay 
(1800-1859) was born at Rothley Temple, north of 
Leicester. His mother was of a Bristol Quaker family ; 
his father, a Scottish merchant, was (with Wilberforce) a 
strong opponent of the slave trade. The future historian 
was a cliild prodigy, reading voraciously, talking like a 
book, and, at eight, writing a heroic poem on a supposed 
ancestor, Olaus the Great. At Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, he excelled in all subjects except mathematics, 
won prizes and honours and distinguished himself in the 
University Union debates. His literary fame was estab¬ 
lished by his brilliant essay on Milton in the Edinburgh 
Review (1825). The much-feared editor, Jeffrey, wondered 
where Macaulay picked up that style/' He became a 
frequent contributor to the Review, where most of his 
Essays (1843)—biographical, historical and critical—first 
appeared. 

He studied the law, was called to the Bar in 1826, and 
became a member of Parliament in 1830 in the midst of 
the preparation for the Reform Bill, which he effectively 
helped on. Macaulay never married; but he was a 
dutiful son and brother, and, in order to be better able 
to help the family, he accepted a lucrative post in a 
commission to revise the criminal law of India. He 
spent nearly five years (1834-38) in India, and there 
wrote his essays on Lord Clive and on Warren Hastings, 
besides treating early Roman legends in rolling, vocal 
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verse. Lays of Ancient Rome (1842) were long, with their 
bold lines and clear graphic story, the most popular 
poetry of the English school-boy. 

After his return from India Macaulay was—in between 
political activities—able to concentrate more and more 
on his greatest work. He was uniquely equipped as an 
historian : with an unfailing memory, an active imagina¬ 
tion and great descriptive powers. His confidence was 
convincing. Everything to him was interesting, and he 
made it so to others. 

The History of England from the Accession of James II 
(of which vols. I-II appeared in 1848 and vols. III-IV 
in 1855, while the 5th incomplete one was published after 
the author’s death in 1861) was originally intended to be 
brought down to times within the memory of men still 
living ''; but the picture grew so full that only the 
reigns of James II andWilliam III were covered. Embrac¬ 
ing a period of only fifteen years it remains a marvellous 
fragment. Its success was immediate and unprece¬ 
dented. The author’s self-confidence inevitably inspires 
confidence in his reader. He had a very average view of 
life and never spoke darkly. Macaulay felt very much 
at home in the world as it is : An acre in Middlesex 
is better than a principality in Utopia.” Identifying 
himself with the general satisfaction as to the democratic 
and material progress of his day, he appears as the 
personified triumph of common sense. 

That the History is written from a certain point of view, 
with a sensible Whig bias, detracts nothing from its 
readability. On the whole Macaulay writes as an 
advocate, from the Bar, rather than—as has been said of 
Hallam’s Constitutional History (1822)—from the Bench. 
There is fairness if not impartiality. The best portraits/' 
he himself suggests, '' are perhaps those in which there 
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is a slight mixture of caricature/' Macaulay has some 
of Scott's manliness and soundness. As his great contrast, 
Carlyle, said on seeing him : An honest, good sort of 
fellow, made out of oatmeal." Macaulay was made 
Baron of Rothley in 1857 for his services, but was then 
already failing and never spoke in the House of Lords. 
Still he wrote on till he collapsed at the end of 1859 ; 
he was buried in the New Year, in Westminster Abbey, 
His biography, Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay (1876), 
written by his nephew. Sir George Trevelyan, himself 
an eminent historian, ranks with the best of its kind. 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) was born in the western 
Lowlands of Scotland. His father was a stonemason, and 
the home atmosphere one of stern religious simplicity. 
At Edinburgh University he took a particular interest in 
geometry and for some years worked as a teacher. In 
1825 he married his former pupil, Jane Welsh, who was 
too intellectual and high-strung for their joint life to be an 
altogether happy one. The couple lived for several 
years at her farm of Craigenputtock, where Carlyle 
wrote his revealing essays on German literature, having 
already published a translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister and a Life of Schiller, Here also, in the solitude 
of the bleak moors, was composed his first great work, 
the extraordinary Sartor Resartus ("the tailor patched"), 
published periodically 1833-34, in book form 1838. 
This professed " philosophy of clothes " is the author's 
declaration of faith. Under the guise of Professor 
Teufelsdrockh of Weissnichtwo, the various clothes, i,e, 
appearances, of the world of man are examined 
and discarded. French philosophy had divested the 
author of his orthodoxy, German philosophy—but above 
all Goethe (who saw the Universe as the living garment of 
God)—^had substituted a more spiritual view. In the 
10 
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moment of deepest depression his fire-baptism came : 

I was strong, of unknown strength ; a spirit, almost 
a god. Ever from that time, the temper of my misery was 
changed : not fear or whining Sorrow, but Indignation and 
grim fire-eyed Defiance.'"^ From Sartor and onwards 
Carlyle is essentially the prophet of Reality, inexorable 

against shams and 
that spirit of mental 
inertia which Ibsen 
symbolised in “ Boi- 
gen.’' It is a question 
of doing rather than 
of seeing, of working 
one’s way through the 
wnrld. The nearest 
duty done, the next 
will appear. 

Carlyle was drawn 
by his work to London 
and settled at Chelsea, 
where his house is 
preserved as a mu¬ 
seum. His most 
famous book. The 
French Revolution 
(1837), is impres¬ 
sionistic picture of 
the great turmoil, with 
life-like portraits of its men and women. It reads as if 
broadcast ’’ to us by an eye-witness. The style is 
influenced by German, not over-considerate of grammar, 
intense, exclamatory, strongly personal—'' Carlylese/' 
His extremely popular lectures on Heroes and Hero* 

^Carlyle's mental crisis in Leith Walk, June 1821. 
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Worship were given in 1839-40. He there stated the 
view that history is the essence of great lives. The 
ordering influence is the intellect and will of great men 
who appear in the fullness of time, an idea which later 
almost developed into the worship of force as such. In 
democracy he had no faith. True progress could only 
be led by the '' hero '' 
as political or religious 
leader. His opinions 
of the state of England 
were given with un¬ 
wonted moderation in 
a comparison between 
early Victorian times 
and the 13th century : 

Past and Present (1843) 
demonstrates the ad¬ 
vantages of the firm 
and definite monastic 
organization of the 
Middle Ages. Our 
mammonist pleasure¬ 
seeking outlook misses 
the divine, and gains 
nothing at all. Work 
is worship or, as 
Theodore Roosevelt tersely put it: “ Sweat and be 

saved ! '' What better motto for a mortal ? 

The great grumbler, so terribly in earnest, and with 
the most grimly sardonic humour, despised logical argu¬ 
ment, in which the truths hold on to each other's coat¬ 
tails, and appeals to our conscience and higher instincts 
ratlier than to our reason. He proceeded to repeat his 
message in historical biographical works. Oliver Crom- 
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well’s Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations (1845), 
is a resurrection and rehabilitation of the great Protector. 
The last of the great Puritans is in full sympathy with the 
rugged leader who put the fear of God into the people. 
Carlyle is perhaps at his greatest as a biographer, and his 
portrait of the royal hero of his largest work. The History 
of Frederick the Great (1858-65), is a masterpiece, fully 
repaying his debt to Germany and, maybe, worthy of a 
nobler subject. His depreciation of the i8th century is 
expressed in the somewhat supercilious paradox : “ What 
little it did we must call Friedrich; what little it 
thought Voltaire.” 

In 1865 Carlyle was elected Rector of Edinburgh 
University, in succession to Gladstone (whom he despised). 
His Inaugural Address there, April 2nd, 1866, may be 
said to mark the culmination of his life. The address, 
which was much applauded, summed up his gospel: 
" Work is the great cure of all maladies and miseries 
that ever beset mankind—^lionest work, which you 
intend getting done.”—That same year Jane Carlyle 
died, a severe shock to the philosopher, who realized 
how much he had demanded of her. He lived on as the 
" Sage of Chelsea,” still finding texts for his tracts— 
as in the 13th-century Icelander Snorri for The Early 
Kings of Norway (1875)—but chiefly editing his wife’s 
Memorials and writing his own rather bitter Reminiscences, 
published after his death. Thomas Carlyle was largely 
a voice crying in the wilderness, but the voice still mutters 
in the national conscience. In the American critic 
Lowell’s words, he is " a purifier of the sources whence 
our intellectual inspiration is drawn ”—an awakener 
and a lasting moral force in the world. 



VICTORIAN POETRY AND CRITICISM 

The unprecedented progress of Science in the 19th 
century naturally had a reaction in Literature, which 
acclaimed its obvious benefits or denounced the accom¬ 
panying evils. Philosophers and scientists like John 
Stuart Mill. Herbert Spencer, Charles Darwin and 
Thomas Henry Huxley.all produced works which are 
literature as well as science. Exact methods were 
introduced into literary criticism, with great force and 
clearness of expression, by Matthew Arnold (1822-88), 
who was—like Meredith (p. 174) and Hardy (p. 175)— 
also a p o e t for the cultured few. Arnold's criticism of 
mid-Victorian smugness and satisfaction with material 
progress—as in his series of lucidly written essays, 
CxiUuYe and Anarchy (1869) and Literature and Dogma 
(1873)—supported that of Carlyle, while its calmer tone 
made it not less widely influential with the British 
public. The remedy to which he pointed was the assimila¬ 
tion of the best works in the literature of the world from 
Homer to Goethe. 

The growing rationalistic-scientific spirit—more than 
the widespread materialism—was opposed by a fervid 
High Church movement, originating in the ancient city of 
Oxford. This so-called Oxford Movement was inaugurated 
by John Keble (1792-1866), the author of a highly 
popular collection of hymns, the Christian Year (1827), 
John Henry Newman (1801-90), and others, Newman 

149 
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inclined more and more towards the Church of Rome, 
by which he was received and eventually made a Cardinal. 
His chief literary work is the remarkable religious auto¬ 
biography, Apologia pro Vita Sua (1864), written, it has 
been said, in the most beautiful prose in which truth 
was ever concealed.^ 

The greatest representative of the Victorian Age in 
poetry, reflecting its doubts and discoveries, softening its 
increasing materialism, was Alfred Tennyson (1809-92). 
His early impressions were gathered from the Lincoln¬ 
shire Wolds and the desolate North Sea coast. The 
youthful Poems by Two Brothers (Charles and Alfred T.) 
received little notice ; but Poems (1842) in two volumes, 
containing amongst others The Lotos-Eaters and English 
Idyls conclusively established his fame. Carlyle speaks 
of him about this time as one of the finest looking men 
. . . bright-laughing hazel eyes . . . aquiline face, most 
massive yet most delicate. His voice is musical metallic, 
fit for loud laughter and piercing wail, and all that may 
lie between ; speech and speculation free and plenteous : 
I do not meet, in these late decades, such company 
over a pipe ! '' (Letter to Emerson, August 5th, 1844). 

At that time Tennyson had for years been at work on 
what is generally considered his greatest poem, begun as 
an elegy on his Cambridge friend, Arthur Hallam (the 
son of the historian), who had died suddenly while abroad, 
in 1833, and which in the course of time developed into 
the poet's general declaration of faith. In the year of 
the publication of this long poem. In Memoriam (1850), 
Tennyson was able to marry his betrothed, and was made 
Poet Laureate after Wordsworth. Echoing Ben Jonson’s 

^ Very difierent in attitude was a work. Phases in Faith (1850), by 
his younger brother, Francis William Newman, then Professor of 
Latin in University College, London. 
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dictum that the poet is made as well as born, he took 
his vocation very seriously and produced the excellent 
in every branch of his craft. He possessed an excep¬ 
tional skill in adapting style to subject; they are always 

hand in glove —and one might be tempted to say 
that “ the glove is often too conspicuous—that more 
strength and fire might be desired besides the gentleness 
and nobility. Yet Tennyson also maintained that ‘‘ there 
is something better than art for art's sake, and that is 
art for man's sake." 

A cautious liberal and a lover of law and order, Tenny¬ 
son had not much confidence in democracy, though he had 
an aristocratic sympathy for his humbler brethren and 
looked forward with poetic optimism : 

“ Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and 

the battle-flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the h'ederation of the world. 

There the commonsense of most shall hold 
a fretful realm in awe 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.” 

Among his most popular works in their time were the 
Idylls of the King (1859-85), an adaptation of the legends 
of the Holy Grail to show the war between sense and 
soul. The latter half of his long life Tennyson passed, 
first in his house on the Isle of Wight, and then in the 
mansion he had built among the Surrey hills. He was 
raised to the peerage in 1883. 

Tennyson could stirringly celebrate warlike patriotism, 
as in The Charge of the Light Brigade (1854) 

Revenge: A Ballad of the Fleet (1880); but on the whole 
his verse flowed on, with a slight autumnal tinge about 
it, sweetly melodious like the brook in his poem, 
"to join the brimming river." His farewell lines, 
Crossing the Bar, in which he refuses all sadness and 
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moaning, have the pure calm of their opening note : 
“ Sunset and evening star ”... 

Robert Browning (1812-89) Camberwell, 

then outside south London, and was given a good, though 
somewhat irregular, classical education by his father, a 
clerk in the Bank of England. The mother was of mixed 

Scottish and German 
descent. He was, for a 
session, one of the early 
students of the newly 
founded University of 
London. Neither his 
first published work 
Pauline (1833), ^ glow¬ 
ing tribute to Shelley, 
nor the lyric drama 
Paracelsus (1835) 
attracted much notice, 
and Browning had to 
wait far longer for 
recognition than 
Tennyson, with whom 
he is associated by 
later history. Brown¬ 
ing’s constitutional 
optimism finds charac¬ 
teristic expression in 
his psychological dramas—" action in character rather 

than character in action,” as he himself said of them— 

e.g. Pippa Passes (1841), in which a poor working girl, 
walking out on her only annual holiday, unwittingly 
directs the chief persons in the little town with her breezy 
song as she passes by : " God’s in his heaven—all’s right 
with the world ! ” 



ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
FROM A PAINTING BY FIELD TALFOURD 
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In 1846, however. Browning gained celebrity by 
eloping with the better-known poetess Elizabeth 
Barrett (i8o6“6i). The couple went off to Italy, 
settling in Florence. Elizabeth Barrett had written 
amongst others, a humanitarian poem. The Cry of the 
Children (against the misuse of children in mine and 
factory), and during the brief courtship which preceded 
their extremely happy married life composed her Sonnets 
from the Portuguese ^ (1850), which rank among the first 
love-poems in literature. Casa Guidi Windows (1851) 
and Poems before Congress (i860) are aflame with her 
enthusiasm for the cause of Italian independence. Aurora 
Leigh (1856) is a modem sociological novel in blank 
verse. It is, like most of her work, very unequal; but 
it is borne up by the constant sincerity, humanity and 
idealism of a soul that had seen ‘‘ earth crammed with 
heaven, and every common bush afire with God."' 

Some of Robert Browning's best work, like the inspiring 
Christmas Eve and Easier Day (1850), was composed 
under the influence of his wife. Her death in the summer 
of 1861 was a terrible shock to him ; but his strength 
and courage prevailed, and he proved by example his 
teaching that all experience which life offers should be 
accepted as the food for soul growth. The will-power 
radiating from him acts like a tonic. It is a poetry of 
health and vigour. Browning believed in a spirit in 
man and in the universe, and that tliis life is a proba¬ 
tionary one, and so to be truly and fully lived. Asked 
if he cared for Nature he replied : Yes, but for 

human nature much more." It is unfortunate that 
the thinker in him so often makes havoc with the artist. 
His compression of thought and of language puzzled 

^ R. B. used to call his sallow-complexioned wife the " little 
Portuguese." 
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even the friendly Tennyson. The ruggedness of his 
style is surprising in one so fond of music, and obscurity 
is less pardonable in so professed a teacher. 

Browning's greatest achievement is The Ring and the 
Book (1868-69), a dramatic poem twice the length of 
Paradise Lost, relating an Italian murder case in the 
17th century (found on a book-stall in Florence) through 
nine different persons, all of whom reveal their characters 
in their version of the story, as they contribute to 
bringing out the truth. The pure and gentle Pompilia, 
the heroine and victim, takes a high place amongst the 
noble women of fiction. 

Browning was already in his life-time accepted as the 
second leading poet of his age. In spite of Browning 
clubs and cult, his cheering influence has grown and is 
likely to go on as long as the world shall admire “ one 
who never turned his back but marched breast forward.*' ^ 

Several of the most influential writers of the middle 
and the latter end of the 19th century were men of 
many-sided genius. John Ruskin (1819-1900), with 
Tennyson and Browning the great teacher of the age, 
was both artist and writer in one. The chief source of 
his early education—besides accompanying his father, 
a wealthy wine-merchant, on his business journeys— 
was the English Bible, and to this Ruskin attributed 
his rich and varied, truly orchestral, prose style. He 
early chose Art for his study, and made it his task to show 
to others that beauty in things to which he himself was 
so sensitive. To his religious mind all great art was 
praise of God—not of an impersonal composite of natural 
laws, but of a living God who maketh the clouds His 
chariot." Ruskin's greatest work. Modern Painters 

^ Epilogue to Asolando, published on the day of Browning's death, 
Dec. 12th, 1889. 
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(5 vols., 1843-60), began as a spirited vindication of 
Turner as the greatest of landscape-painters, and 
developed into an eloquent and highly suggestive treatise 
on Art and Nature in general. In The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture (1849) Stones of Venice (1851-53) 

he proceeded to set forth his theory that Art is man’s 
recognition and reflection of natural and spiritual law 
in the world. 

Through Carlyle, Ruskin’s attention was turned to 
social conditions, and the art of living became his great 
subject. Unto this Last (i860), which attacked unbridled 
competition, applied the wage-theory of the lord of the 
vineyard (Matt, xx, 1-16) to modern economics and 
looked for man’s real worth in his soul instead of in his 
pocket, was received with ridicule by the professional 
economists. I tell men their plain duty, and they tell 
me that my style is charming.” However, Ruskin’s 
claim that there could be no art without morality and no 
morality amidst poverty and ignorance, touched the 
national conscience and influenced both legislation and 
common life. Ruskin College for social and economic 
studies at Oxford is an outcome of and a memorial to 
this part of his work. As an active philanthropist he 
used up his large fortune in undertakings for the improve¬ 
ment of housing, farming, &c. The series of lectures 
published as Sesame and Lilies (1865) gave advice 
(exacting and by no means unprejudiced) about the 
reading of great literature for self-education. 

From 1871 onwards he lived on his small property, 
Brantwood, in the Lake District, where he wrote a 
charming (unfinished) autobiography, Prceterita (1885- 
88). A brain disease clouded his last years. Combining 
Keats’s and Wordsworth’s worship of beauty and Nature 
with his master Carlyle’s love of truth and hatred of 
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shams, John Ruskin, the undaunted apostle of spiritual 
beauty, has taught generations of young people how to 
see. The intense humanity which inspires all his work 
promises to keep his beneficial influence long active. 

Ruskin forms a link between Carlyle, who pointed to 
the God-fearing past, and the so-called Pre-Raphaelite 
group of painters, some of whom were also poets, like 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-82), the writer of 
exquisite sonnets. The Blessed Damozel (1847) with its 
mediaeval simplicity and reverence, expresses the yearning 
of the loved one in heaven towards the lover on earth. 
His sister, Christina Rossetti (1830-94) was one of the 
most deeply devotional writers of Christian lyrics {Verses, 
1893), and wrote equally well for children {Sing-Song, 
1872). 

Very different from these was Algernon Charles 
Swinburne (1837-1909). the ecstatic singer of Songs 
before Sunrise (1871) and other poems and ballads, in 
which there are melodious echoes from ancient Greece, 
the Renascence, and many literatures. He first won 
general applause through his lyrical drama Atalanta in 
Calydon (1865) with its rapturous hymn to Artemis. 
Tennyson described liim as a reed through which all 
things blow into music,'" Contact with contemporary 
French poetry further excited, if it did not inspire, his 
pagan muse, which—together with his total disregard 
of social conventionalities—shocked most but the younger 
of his compatriots. His heroes were Shelley, Landor, 
Victor Hugo and Mazzini, whose craving for freedom 
he passionately shared. As a critic Swinburne (who 
was more reliable in his praise than in his blame) 
recognized and drew attention to two mutually kindred 
spirits : William Blake and Walt Whitman. 

Walter Pater (1839--94) lived at Oxford, far from 
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the smirch and speed of modern town life. At Brasenose 
College, of which he became a Fellow, he lectured on 
Plato, and Platonism. A journey to Italy supplied 
lasting impressions of the art subjects which occupied 
him most. Pater's chief works are : Studies in the History 
of the Renaissance (1873), Imaginary Portraits (1887), 
and Appreciations (1889), which contain his important 
essays on Style, on Shakespeare and on Sir Thomas 
Browne. The historical novel Marius the Epicurean 
(1885), besides conveying the author's aesthetic philo¬ 
sophy of life, shows a power of reproducing the mental 
atmosphere of a distant age. Pater was a subtle and 
penetrating critic of art and literature. He wrote a 
suave and mellow, higlily artistic style, in which one 
seems to hear the slow, easy-flowing speech of the 
fastidious Oxford don. 

Walter Bagehot (1826-77) would be among those 
who found Walter Pater's style both “ fatigued " and 
fatiguing. He was a thoroughly practical man, a London 
banker, whose Physics and Politics (1872) and Literary 
and Biographical Studies contain a wealth of clear reason¬ 
ing and sane appreciation, expressed with refreshing 
vivacity and humour—notwithstanding some peculiar 
partialities (like his respect for Louis Napoleon and 
lack of it for Abraham Lincoln). 

Ruskin's greatest follower and most vigorous collabo¬ 
rator was William Morris (1834-96). Besides being an 
eminent artist, Morris was a great popularizer of art, and 
a militant socialist. His Kelmscott Press " (1890-96) 
made use of mediaeval type and hand-printed illustration.^ 
Morris worked for better taste in the Victorian home, 
and led the movement for saving from the steel claws 

^ It issued i.a. a splendid edition of Chaucer, Morris's declared 
model. 
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and fiery breath of industrialism what there is left 
of England's green and pleasant landHis un¬ 
ceasing endeavour was for the beautifying of the lives 
of all. Morris's poetical works include The Life and Death 
of Jason (1867) The Earthly Paradise (1870), legends 
from the countries of the Mediterranean and the North 
Sea. Morris was deeply interested in Iceland and 
wrote a fine epic, Sigurd the Volsung, besides taking 
part with an Icelandic scholar in a translation of 
the Volsunga Saga. Finally there are his confessedly 
Utopian Dream of John Ball (1888) and News from 
Nowhere (1891). 

Morris was much more concerned with finding and 
with forming beauty in man's environment than witli 
metaphysical questions about what man and things 
really are. A couple of his contemporaries associate 
poetry more closely with philosophy or religion. James 
Thomson ^ (1834-82) took an active part in the free- 
thought movement led by Charles Bradlaugh. He wrote 
some discerning critical essays and—sinking constantly 
deeper in poverty, scepticism, drink and despondence— 
the magnificent, terrible poem—^with “ darkness visible " 
—about London, llie City of the Dreadful Night. 
Francis Thompson (1860-1907), on the other hand, 
was raised from a destitute condition in London by 
literary friends to whom he had submitted a manuscript. 
His Poems —^including the famous Christian presentation 
of the man-seeking saviour-god in The Hound of Heaven 
—appeared in 1893, '95 and '97. Thompson's poetry 
is characterized both by religious fervour and an extra¬ 
ordinary richness and colouring of language, the effect 
being sometimes overcharged. He also wrote striking 

^ Usually referred to as " B. V,,'' from his pen-name “ Bysshe 
Vanolis ” (Shelley and Novalis). 
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prose as in Health and Holiness (1905) and the fine Essay 
on Shelley (publ. 1909), which is quoted on p. 123. 

A new synthesis of religious and philosophical elements, 
together with a full appreciation of practical life, was 
attained by a writer who was nearer to Ruskin and 
Morris and of a wider human appeal than the two just 
treated. Insufferable dissatisfaction with the draw¬ 
backs of modem urbanized life stirred a Cambridge 
scholar, Edward Carpenter (1844-1929), to throw up 
his University career and join the workers on the land, 
at the same time as he voiced his vision of reform in a 
varied, irregular, rhythmical statement of an inner 
experience, Towards Democracy (1883-1905). " The soul 

of man slowly transforming itself, growing, bursting 
through the sheaths ” is the central theme of this “ poet 
of hitherto unuttered joy,” who sees the law with which 
society shall be built, not engraved in rigid tablets but 
lived into mind and muscle. A rare transfusion of nature 
and humanity, heartening and healing, is felt in this 
unconventional “ psalm of life.” Carpenter’s subsequent 
prose works, like Civilization: its Cause and Cure (1889) 
and The Art of Creation (1904), have made his message 
plain. His rather bitter England, Arise! has become 
a favourite song of Labour. The gospel of a new con¬ 
sciousness saving mankind is re-echoed by Carpenter’s 
contemporary, Robert Bridges (1844-1930), Poet 
Laureate from 1913. After successful experiments in 
many metres he published, within half a year of his 
death, his long unrimed poem. The Testament of Beauty 
(1929). There the post-war world is reviewed in the 
light of the wisdom of the ages, and a new type of mind 
is foreshadowed, an ” accord of Sense, Instinct, Reason 
and Spirit,” which the poet believes to be the true mind 
of Christianity. 
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Among the younger generation of poets Wilfrid 
Gibson (1878- ) has with all desirable realism painted the 
industrial background to Carpenter’s protest—the fur¬ 
naces with " great, red eyes ” that “ burn me through 
and through ”—^while W. H. Davies (1871- ), the 
“ super-tramp ”, in his fresh, vigorous nature poems, 
Songs of Joy (1911), and others, commends the “ Back 
to Nature ” remedy. “ One breath outdoors takes all 
my care away.” 



XI. THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY NOVEL 

Sir Walter Scott's popularity long outlived him, and 
for many years Romanticism retained its hold on the 
reading public. But a new era was coming on. 
Enthusiasm for the past gave way to a growing interest 
in the present, with its many new problems. It was 
during the first quarter of the 19th century that the 
effects of the Industrial Revolution began to make 
themselves felt; social unrest grew deep and widespread, 
a spirit of criticism manifested itself, and English society 
was thrown into the melting-pot. Great changes were 
brought about: Catholic Emancipation, Parliamentary 
Reform, the abolition of slavery in the colonies. In 
1842 Mudie's Library was established in London, and 
in 1852 the first Free Library. Above all, there was a 
growing feeling that the amelioration of the inhuman 
conditions of the working class was an inevitable social 
duty. Two great writers, as we shall see, especially 
voiced the criticism of the existing state of things. 

Charles Dickens (i8i2“7o) was born at Portsmouth, 
the son of an Admiralty clerk who eventually settled 
in London on a small pension. The boy had very little 
regular schooling. At the age of eleven to twelve, 
while his father was imprisoned for debt, he had to 
work in a shoe-blacking factory at Charing Cross to 
help support the family, spending the Sunday with his 
parents in their comfortable prison. Later he entered 
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a lawyer's ofl&ce, but he disliked the work, and devoted 
his spare time to reading and to the study of shorthand, 
for he was intent on rising in the world. He took up 
journalism, acting as a parliamentary reporter, and 
occasionally writing descriptions of London life, which 
appeared in book form as Sketches by Boz (1836). In the 
following year came his great opportunity. He was asked 
by a publishing firm to write the letterpress of a series 
of sporting plates, such as were then in popular favour. 
In the hands of the young author the original plan 
was entirely altered and became The Posthumous Papers 
of the Pickwick Club (1837-39), appearing in monthly 
parts—a long very amusing story with those immortal 
comic characters, especially Mr. Pickwick, benevolence 
itself in spectacles and gaiters, and Sam Weller, his 
irrepressibly cheeky and resourceful Cockney servant, 
who are known to readers all over the world. Genius, 
transcending its allotted sphere, had enlarged at once the 
boundaries of humour and fiction. Simultaneously he 
published Oliver Twist (1839) instalments, in a popular 
magazine—the story of a boy of good parentage, brought 
up in a workhouse, and afterwards thrown among the 
thieves of the London underworld—told with extra¬ 
ordinary realism and power. 

Thenceforth Dickens’s literary career was an almost 
continuous success, and up to his death he wrote unceas¬ 
ingly, producing a long series of novels, among them 
Nicholas Nickleby (1838-39), exposing miserable school 
conditions (its sale surpassed even that of Pickwick), 
and, in later years, Great Expectations (1860-61)—perhaps 
his most exquisite work—and Our Mutual Friend (1864- 
65), with impressions from the foggy marshes of the 
Lower Thames and of the grime of Rotherhithe, on the 
London River, which he knew so w^ell. Most of them 
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deal with London life among the middle and lower 
classes. Two historical novels, Barnahy Rudge (1841), 
a lurid picture of the No Popery riots of 1780, 
influenced by Scott, and later on A Tale of Two Cities 
(1859), inspired by Carlyle's French Revolution, showed 
his powers in a different field. 

In 1842 Dickens went to America and was acclaimed 
as the great contemporary master of the English language ; 
but he much offended his hosts by showing them to 
themselves as he saw them. Some of the American 
observations are embodied in Martin Chuzzlewit (1844), 
which has such characters as the arch-hypocrite Pecksniff 
and the inexhaustible midwife, Mrs. Sairey Gamp, wdth 
her friend Mrs. Harris ('* which there never was no sich 
person "), the authority for all Mrs. Gamp's wonderful 
stories. David Copperficld (1850) was Dickens's own 
favourite, and is generally considered to be his best work. 
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It recounts the incidents of his own eventful life, especially 
of his unhappy childhood in dingy London suburbs, 
and gives, in the irresponsible optimist Mr. Micawber, 
a picture, largely, of his own father. 

His charming and pathetic Christmas stories must not 
be omitted. The first of these was the celebrated 
Christmas Carol (1843), in which the hard, cruel and 
miserly Scrooge sees in a dream what a perfect egoist 
he has been all his life, and in one night changes into a 
kind and loving old man. For some years Dickens edited 
two widely read magazines (Household Words and All 
the Year Round), in which several of his stories appeared 
as serials. He also travelled much, and made the experi¬ 
ment of living, with his family, in France and Italy. 
In later years he gave a series of public readings from his 
works. Having an unusual talent for the theatre, he 
recited with great effect, and earned both fame and 
money by these readings. But the exertion proved too 
great, his health failed, and he died suddenly at the age 
of fifty-eight, at his home, Gad*s Hill, in Kent. His 
tomb in Westminster Abbey, in accordance with his 
wish, bears only his name and dates. I rest my claim,"' 
he said, '' to the remembrance of my country on my 
published works." 

Charles Dickens’s unrivalled success is due to three 
main causes : he was a wonderful story-teller, a pro¬ 
nounced social reformer and a delightful humorist. 
Dickens, the story-teller, had an intimate knowledge 
of his field, which was London with its working and 
lower middle classes. His observation is keen and 
swift, almost kineniatographic, with an extraordinary 
sense for the telling detail. It has been said that things 
are as much alive as human beings in his broad descrip¬ 
tions, and what makes them live is, above all, that the 
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THE EMPTY CHAIR, GAD'S HILL, JUNE QTH, 1870. BY LUKE FILDES. 


author fastens on every out-of-the-way feature. This 
peculiarity, so strong in Dickens, recalls the various 
‘'humours" of Ben Jonson. It easily slips into cari¬ 
cature, but such is the jjower of Dickens that he can 
bring out the grotesque in a character whilst retaining 
sympathy for him. He is a great realist, but his realism 
is steeped by turns in humour and tenderness ; he easily 
becomes sentimental but never gloomy or cynical; 
his scenes are lit up with hearty laughter and the warm 
pity “ which gave music to his laughter and weight to 
his thought." (Glutton Brock.) Yet Dickens does not 
concern himself with the inner life of his characters, 
but only with the outward happenings, the things that 
appeal to his quick sense of humour and his warm, ever- 
ready sympathy. His plots often become entangled ; 
he does best when, as in David Copper field, he recounts 
successive happenings in simple chronological order. 
In the earlier works imagination often gets the better of 
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observation, while the later, carefully constructed ones 
are more sober—also with regard to Dickensian humour. 
His vein is the rich, fluent, emotional style which capti¬ 
vates high and low. Its vitality is partly due to his 
familiarity with popular speech, and also to his experience 
in journalism. His expressive language is often ungram¬ 
matical ; but genius is a law unto itself, and—next to 
Shakespeare—Dickens is the personage in English 
literature with whom the name of genius is inevitably 
associated. The social reformer in Dickens, however 
sincere, never revelled in fierce satire ; he attacks laws 
and institutions rather than persons. He frequently 
rises to eloquent indignation, epecially when writing 
of ill-treated children. On the whole, he thought there 
was no hope of social uplift while men, women and 
children were starving ; they must be fed first. Dickens, 
the moralist, is epitomized in Betsy Trotwood’s advice to 
her nephew, David Copperfield : '' Never be mean, never 
be false, never be cruel.'' 

Dickens's contemporarj^ William Makepeace 
Thackeray (1811-63), was born at Calcutta and at 
the age of six sent to England. He received a good educa¬ 
tion, though not under altogether pleasant circumstances, 
at Charterhouse School, and went to Cambridge, leaving 
the University without a degree, but with many friends 
(including Tennyson) and an intimate knowledge of 
Horace. He inherited a moderate fortune, but lost most 
of his money in unsuccessful business undertakings, and, 
after studying art at Paris for some time, was compelled 
to take to the career of journalism—a useful stimulus for 
his rather indolent nature. At first he wrote, under 
various pen-names, for popular periodicals, such as 
Punch, to which he contributed a series of humorous 
essays, edited in book form in 1846 as The Book of Snobs, 
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Here he starts his life-long activity of ridiculing the 
national tendency to fawn on those of higher station. 
He then went on to write more elaborate fiction. T'he 
Luck of Barry Lyndon (1844) was a masterly ironic study 
of a scoundrel; but it was not till 1848 that he attained 
real fame with his novels on English society life. Vanity 
Fair (illustrated by the author), a novel without a 
hero,'" records the fortunes and misfortunes of an 
unscrupulous adventuress, Becky Sharp, who is all 
energy and intelligence. The title is taken from a well- 
known scene in Bunyan’s Pilgrinds Progress and repre¬ 
sents Thackeray’s general view of life : a scramble for 
objects the attainment of which leaves us no happier 
than before. He traced roguery in the human make-up 
with particular interest and the rogues are his best 
presented characters. Vanity Fair was followed by the 
satirically self-descriptive Pendennis (1849-50) and The 
Newcomes: Memoirs of a Most Respectable Family ,: 
edited by Arthur Pendennis, Esq. (1854-55). 

Thackeray, like Dickens, is a moral satirist ; but he 
made himself the analyst of the upf)er middle class and 
aristocratic society, and his pictures are filled with a 
much sterner realism than those of his rival. He owes 
much of his narrative force to those 18th-century 
writers whom he admired and knew so well : Addison, 
Goldsmith and, above all, Fielding. Thackeray is an alert 
observer, and exposes human weaknesses and failings, 
and life’s cruelties ; but in his criticism he stands aloof 
and does not concern himself with remedies for social 
ills. He is a psychologist, studying his characters 
from within, revealing with great insight the motives 
of human conduct. He also wrote historical novels, 
but, unlike the majority of writers, was not dominated 
by Scott; in fact, he repudiated the prevailing romantic 
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spirit as false, and frequently parodied it. Henry 
Esmond (1852), which he dictated, professes to be the 
autobiography of a man wIjo took part in MarlborougJi's 
campaigns, in the reign of Queen Anne, intrigued to 
re-establish the Old Pretender on the throne, and moved 
among the greatest writers of the time. Swift, Addison 
and Steele. With his historical knowledge and by 
his remarkable power of assimilating the particular style 
of the period, he succeeded in producing the illusion 
of the past; but the great merit of this fascinating book 
lies in its subtle analysis of the hero's character. With 
the income from his works Thackeray built himself a 
mansion in Kensington, w'here he gave parties—often 
stealing away from Vanity Fair " to one of his clubs, 
like the '' dear little Garrick." He died suddenly on 
Christmas Eve, 1863. 

Among the lesser lights of the mid-Victorian Age one 
of the most prolific and popular was Anthony Trollope 
(1815-72) who faithfully and amusingly described in his 
" Barsetshire " tales— e.g. The Warden (1855), Barchester 
Towers (1857) Franiley Parsonage (1861)—the life 
of the clergy and other officials in a small provincial city. 

Trollope's contemporary Charles Reade (1814-84) 
was more both of the student of history and the social 
reformer. Among his novels the most successful were 
Peg Woffington (1852), It is Never Too Late to Mend (1865) 
and The Cloister and the Hearth (1861), a long wayfaring 
story of early Renascence times, which was placed by 
Swinburne ** among the very greatest masterpieces of 
narrative." 

Charles Kingsley (1819-75), a faithful, con¬ 
scientious country parson, was a highly philanthropic 
and many-sided man. His untiring activity for a Broad 
Church Christian Socialism drew down on him the 
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superior eloquence of Newman's Apologia (p. 150). His 
zeal for social reform found literary outlet in the novels 
of propaganda : Yeast (1848) about life and labour in 
the country, and Alton Locke (1850) about conditions in 
London. Hypatia (1853) is a dramatic story of the 
clash between Christianity and Paganism in 5th-century 
Alexandria, while Westward Ho (1855), his most famous 
work, is a graphic account of the seafaring adventures 
in the Spanish Main " of the English in the days of 

Good Queen Bess," 

Charles Kingsley drew strongly individualized 
characters, and his landscape-painting is extremely 
vivid. Among his works for the young are those highly 
popular children's classics The Heroes (1856), of Greek 
antiquity, and Water Babies (1863), a fairy-tale of science. 
—The " muscular Christianity " which he represented 
ran on in Tom Brown*s SchooUdays (1856) by his friend 
and philanthropical collaborator Thomas Hughes, finally 
deteriorating in the hands of third-rate writers into the 
presentation of a " muscular blackguardism," which was 
duly disposed of by criticism and parody. 

Henry Kingsley (1830-76)—whose life was outwardly 
as vagabond as that of the third brother, George (who 
figures as the hero in one of Charles's books. Two Years 
Ago, 1857)—^Iso produced vigorous novels, one of 
which at least has maintained its renown : Ravenshoe 
(1861). 

Women authors pointed the way from the portrayal 
of manners to that of inner life. The sisters Charlotte 
Bronte (1816-55) and Emily Bronte (1818-48) lived at 
their father's rectory among the bleak Yorkshire moors, 
'' washed from the world," as the former says, " in 
whitening sheets of rain." Their only source of experience, 
besides books, was their own solitary existence. But 
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this experience they worked out in novels of striking 
originality, which formed an early outburst of woman's 
revolt against time-honoured conventionalities. Pub¬ 
lished under the pseudonyms of Currer and Ellis Bell, 
their works were not at first suspected by contemporary 
criticism of deriving from the weaker sex. Charlotte, 
the more active and 
practical of the sisters, 
revealed for the first 
time in her first novel, 

Jane Eyre (1847), a 
woman’s soul and 
passions. Jane 
Austen's picture of 
life had shown a placid 
comedy : Charlotte 
Bronte shows the 
deeper aspect as torn 
and tragic. Her 
characters imprint 
themselves on the 
memory by the in¬ 
tensity of their feel¬ 
ings. Emily Bronte’s 
great, though uneven, 
novel, Wuthering Heights (1847), harsh and forbidding, 
charged with the undefinable tension of a thunderstorm, 
contains some of the strongest imaginative writing in the 
language. It was written while struggling with a fatal 
disease, as were, also some of Emily’s finest poems. 
Her Last Lines (’'No coward soul is mine . . .”), found 
after her death, express an imperturbable pantheistic 
faith. Both Charlotte and Emily had their vision 
fixed on a higher reality behind the phenomena. ” It 
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is niy spirit that addresses your spirit/' says Jane Eyre, 
to her lover, in a memorable scene. 

Elizabeth Gaskell (1810-65), the devoted biographer 
of the Bront sisters, was the wife of a Unitarian minister 
and wrote realistic novels in sympathy for the crowded 
manufacturing population of the “ Darkshire " Midlands. 
But her most popular book is the idyllic story, Cranford 
(1853), a classic description of a quiet provincial town. 
Mrs. Gaskell forms a link between the Brontes and a very 
different woman novelist. 

Mary Ann Evans, who wrote her much-admired works 
under the assumed name of George Eliot (1819-80), 
did not take up imaginative writing until she had reached 
a mature age, and her work also was from the outset 
mature. In Coventry, where she had lived for some years. 
Miss Evans came under the influence of Rationalism, 
her reading passed from the Imitation of Christ 
and Pilgrim's Progress to inquiries into the origin of 
Christianity, and she broke away from the austere 
evangelistic faith in which she had been brought up. 
All through life, however, she retained a deep reverence 
for true piety and kept up her Puritan idealism. On 
the death of her father, for wbom slie had kept house, 
she went abroad and, returning in 1850, settled in London 
and began writing for the Westminster Rexnew, through 
which she came into contact with the philosopher and 
bel esprit George Henry Lewes, the author of a celebrated 
Life of Goethe, besides many other literary personalities. 
She went to live with Lewes, who encouraged her to 
write fiction, and must be held responsible for her too 
frequent philosophical '' asides." Her first stories, pub¬ 
lished collectively as Scenes from Clerical Life (1858), 
treat with great truth and art observations from her 
early life. Dickens was alone in recognizing the author 
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as a woman. Ihen followed the serious and profound 
novel, Adam Bede (1859)> the largely autobiographical 
Mill on the Bloss (i860), and in 1861, the touching story 
of Silus MavneVy which is the most harmonious in composi¬ 
tion of all her books. These novels all deal with English 
country society: the farmers, small landowners and 
clergy of her native 
Midlands, whom slie 
paints with realism, 
humour and sym¬ 
pathy ; the ])lot is 
generally well con¬ 
structed. Her main 
strength lies in 
characterization. Her 
characters continually 
grow, they are changed 
by years and by 
events. She is a stern 
critic of life, showing 
the inevitable con¬ 
sequences of our acts, 
but no cynic, and, 
unlike Thackeray, in¬ 
dicates a way out 
of degradation tlmough 
endeavour towards a better life. George Eliot’s later 
novels are more laboured and lack spontaneity, deriving 
less from life than from the library. Her greatness must 
be measured by her early achievements, which are 
distinguished by beautiful descriptions of English country¬ 
side and by characters full of natural wit and racy speech. 

About the same time another brilliantly intellectual 
writer was turning his attention to English society. 
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especially to the aristocracy. George Meredith (1828- 
1909), began studying law, but soon became a journalist 
and an editor of a provincial newspaper. His education 
(partly) in Germany and his natural appreciation of 
contemporary r'rench literature gave him a widened 
outlook. Before long he was composing both nature- 
poems and elaborate novels, such as The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel (1859), the story of a father who by 
too much planning of his son’s future ruins it altogether. 
A couple of later novels —Evan Harrington (1861) and 
Harry Richmond (1871)—follow the career of a young 
man, with all his tilting at windmills and overthrows, 
ending with his regeneration and recovery of sense and 
happiness. In his masterpiece. The Egoist (1879), 
chose as his theme the emancipation of woman, inciting 
her to cultivate her wit, to see clearly and to get a grip 
of life. Meredith gives a penetrating analysis of his 
characters, both male and female, and is a marvellous 
word-painter. His style, however, gradually became 
so charged with wit, irony and poetic imagery, that the 
average reader could no longer a])preciate him. When 
press and public repudiated him he aimed at the University 
man. Meredith will always rank high in the esteem of 
the few. 

In England, as everywhere else since 1880, the novel 
has been marked by the immense changes brought about 
in every field of human activity, and more recently by the 
overwhelming catastrophe of the World War. Social 
criticism becomes stronger and harsher in its attacks, 
with an increasingly open matter-of-fact representation 
of the unpleasant realities of life, so that a gloomy, some¬ 
times sordid, realism pervades many of the great books 
of the end of the century. 

George Gissing (1857-1903) knew from personal 
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experience the depressing effect of poverty and grime, 
and the struggles of the lower middle class which he 
depicted in his gloomy novels like Demos (1886) and 
New Grub Street (1891). The Crown of Life (1899) 
maintains self-correction as a condition for a happy 
marriage. (Gissing was, himself, twice unhappily married.) 
He was no doubt over-sensitive and over-particular, 
at the same time as he had no use for what he considered 
the anodynes of hope and faith. From his last, more 
comfortable years are the autobiographical Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft (1903), which breathe a peaceful, 
almost cheerful, spirit. 

Samuel Butler (1835-1902) was above all others the 
enfant terrible of Victorian complacency, with its appeal 
to authority in. all questions. He was a many-sided and 
original thinker, known, from his satirical novel Erewhon 
(1872) as “ Erewhon-linilev,'* to distinguish liim from 

Hudibras-^nilev ” (p. 72) and Analogy-Builtv 
(p. 134). The Way of All Flesh (publ. 1903) is the strongest 
of all indictments of English 19th-century education and 
family life. Butler lived through the long Victorian 
Age, an independent truth-seeking soul—too purely 
intellectual to be popular or even appreciated at all by 
any but related genius. In the 20th century George 
Bernard Shaw (p. 188) has established himself as his 
successor with very different effect.^ 

Thomas Hardy (1840-1928) was originally a successful 
architect, who took to literature, especially poetry, but 
who made his mark in prose fiction. He lived an isolated 
life in Dorset, his native county, and faithfully depicted 
his rural environment. Hardy shows the human will 
struggling against ill-comprehended laws of nature and 

' Samuel Butler, a Memoir (1919), by Henry Fesiing Jones, is an 
excellent biography. 
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BIRTH-PLACE OF THOMAS HARDY IN DORSETSHIRE. 

inexorable fate. His country, which he calls '' Wessex," 
is permeated with memories of ancient times. Surround¬ 
ing nature and society over-rule the individual and 
ultimately decide his fate. Thence the dim past 
determines the present-day life of its inhabitants: 
mysterious, all-powerful forces and blind chance (in a 
double sense of the word " viewless ") shape the destiny 
of man. Mankind in hopeless work and worship under a 
grey, indifferent heaven—^such is the background of the 
half-dozen thoughtful novels that Hardy wrote in the 
course of twenty-five years, the best of which are Far 
from the Madding Crowd (1874), The Return of the Native 
(1878), The Woodlanders (1887) and Tess of the d'Urher- 
villes (1891), except the final scene of the last-named, 
which offends equally the moral and the aesthetic sense. 
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hardy's WESSEX. WELLBRIDGE HOUSE AND OLD BRIDGE ACR 
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The land itself, with its woods and fields, heaths and 
downs, is a character in Hardy's novels; descriptions 
are never put in solely for decorative effect. Hardy 
in a masterly way brings out the irony of human existence, 
particularly in his exquisite collections of short stories, 
one of wliich bears the characteristic title of Life's Little 
Ironies, He is the purest modern representative of the 
Greek fate tragedy. When the public showed its dis¬ 
pleasure at the tangle of sordid tragedy in Jude the 
Obscure (1895) Hardy returned to poetry as to a second 
youth—though with the still, sad music he had always 
heard. His vast drama. The Dynasts (1904-8), about 
Napoleon, however, foresees Consciousness the Will 
informing, till it fashions all things fair." 

Gloom and pessimism do not, after all, prevail un¬ 
challenged in late 19th-century fiction. The counter- 
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£. 0. lloppi, London. 

IlARUy’S WESSEX. WEYMOUTH HARBOUR. 

poise is found in a revival of the novel of adventure. 
The Scotsman Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-94), 
whose life was one long struggle against disease, gave up 
his intended profession as an engineer—to make himself 
a '' master of wordmanship,’' as he calls Victor Hugo— 
and subsequently the law, for a literary career. He 
began working for periodicals, published some books 
of travel, and then took to writing stories of adventure. 
The world-famous Treasure Island (1883) was followed 
by the quasi-historical novels. Kidnapped (1886) and The 
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Master of Ballantrae (1889), which he combines romance 
with modern realism. Once he ventured into the realm 
of the fantastic, with The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde (1886), a first-rate thriller (or ** crawler," 
as he termed it) combining the sensational and the 
psychological. Though Stevenson broke away from the 
strong religious tradition of his upbringing, he preserved 
a clear distinction between right and wrong. This 
brave invalid-adventurer brings a gospel of courage and 
cheer which makes the atmosphere of his books one of 
sound morality. He was also an eminent essayist and 
short-story writer and composed some delightful poems, 
of which the best known are A Child's Garden of Verses 
(1885). Constantly in touch with his childhood days, 
he dedicated these classics of the nursery to his faithful 
old nurse " Cummy," who survived him. Stevenson 
travelled widely, in search of health, and finally settled 
at Samoa, among the South Sea Islands, where, after 
a few years of idyllic life on his farm "Vailima," he 
died suddenly from a stroke, at the age of forty-four, 
mourned by his family and the friendly natives. 

Richard Jefferies (1848-87) and William Hudson 
(1841-1922) represent the combination of naturalist 
and novelist. Jefferies made his native Wiltshire down- 
land his particular field, painting it minutely in The 
Gamekeeper at Home and Wild Life in a Southern County 
(both in 1879) and, with constant increase of poetry and 
art, in Wood Magic (1881). The Story of my Heart (1883) 
is the poignant and pathetic spiritual autobiography of 
a man who prays to his beloved Nature for the fullest 
soul-life. Hudson, who spent his childhood and youth 
in Argentina, seems less in love, but more at home, with 
nature. Books like The Naturalist in La Plata (1892), 
Birds and Man (1901) and Green Mansions (1904) are 
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the richly coloured records of an exact observer, and at 
the same time proof of genuine inspiration from the 
mother earth and a feeling of brotherhood with all her 
children. 

Rudyard Kipling (1865-1936) was born in Bombay 
and educated in England, whence he returned to India 
and took up journalism. Kipling is the great champion 
of the British Empire, glorifying both in poetry and 
prose the genius of his race. The deity he invokes is 
'' Lord of our far-flung battle-line,'' not the dear God 
who loveth us " and '' made and loveth all." He excelled 
in the short story and published a collection as early 
as 1887, Plain Tales from the Hills. In 1891 he turned 
to the novel proper in The Light that Failed, and then 
published his two volumes of marvellous animal stories. 
The Jungle Book (1894-95). From 1901 onwards he pro¬ 
duced the incomparable Kim, about an English boy. in 
India—a Western imagination of the mysterious East— 
and a whole series of tales for children. He depicted the 
fierce struggle against natural or savage forces, and 
held that happiness is to be found in action, and that 
the ideal of life consists in the sacrifice of the individual 
to the interests of the nation. He claimed that leader¬ 
ship is the right and duty of the white man and, above 
all, of the British. His Barrack-Room Ballads and 
more solemn poems {e.g. Lest We Forget) have with 
their haunting measure cheered and braced the " far- 
flung battle-line " on all the confines of the Empire.^ 

Kipling was awarded the Nobel Prize fpr Literature 

^ Two poets may ])e mentioned here, Alfred Noyes (1880- ), 

who outdid the music of Kipling's ballads in his pleasing and popular 
jingles on more varied, homely themes, and William Watson (1858- 
'who carried on the Wordsworthian tradition of pensive poetry’, 
and whose criticism of British foreign policy repeatedly debarred 
him from the laureateship. 
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in 1907. He died in January 1936, just before King 
George V, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

In the autobiographical notes published after his 
death he speaks of the “ daemon ” which was with him, 
e.^. when writing the Jungle Books and Kim, and advises 
anyone, when one’s daemon is in charge, not to try to 
think consciously, but to “ drift, wait, and obey.” 



Xlh THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


This short account of leading English writers and their 
principal works must necessarily become more incom¬ 
plete as w^e draw nearer to the book-flood of the present 
day. Some representatives of movements in the various 
branches of literature during, roughly, the first quarter 
of the 20th century, will be indicated in the present 
chapter, others in the supplementary reading-list. 

The new century opened wdth a spreading criticism of 
traditional British ideals, the outstanding critics being 
a towering preacher through the drama (of whom later) 
and a vastly versatile and prolific novelist. Herbert 
George Wells, born 1866 as the son of a small trades¬ 
man, who held a general shop,” became a draper's 
assistant, a chemist's apprentice and a teacher ; then, 
after years of intense study, he took the bachelor's 
degree in science ; but a breakdown in health forced 
him to write for a living. He began his literary career 
with a series of ingenious semi-scientific tales, e,g. The 
Time Machine (1895), and The Invisible Man (1897), 
full of thrill and told in simple, vigorous language. A 
number of his most characteristic works are speculations 
on where Science will take mankind. Being an active 
socialist, he soon passed on to social problems and wrote 
a number of novels like The New Machiavelli (1911), &c. 
—sarcastic pictures of social conditions, with glimpses 
of life as he deemed it could and should be. He makes 
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a clean sweep of existing institutions, which he finds 
unreasonable and out of date. Wells's best novels, 
Kipps, The Story of a Simple Soul (1905), and Tono- 
Bungay (1909), based on the personal experience of his 
youth in the draper's and chemist's shops, are rich in 
direct observation. The excellent History of Mr. Polly 
(1910) is also largely autobiographical. An Englishman 
Looks at the World (1914), being a series of unrestrained 
remarks upon contemporary matters", discussing social 
forces in England and America, contains his important 
essay on the contemporary novel. Wells is more con¬ 
cerned about conveying his social ideas than about 
niceties of style. Among his many captivating short 
stories, The Country of the Blind (1911) is one of the best. 
Since 1914, his searching spirit has attained to a kind 
of substitute for religion which pervades some of his 
most remarkable later novels, such as God the Invisible 
King (1917), Joan and Peter, The Story of an Education 
(1918) and The Undying Fire (1919). In The World 
of William Clissold (1926) Wells continues the auto¬ 
biographical features of his earlier novels, displaying 
them finally with praiseworthy honesty in his Experiment 
in Autobiography (1934 and 35), which he presents as 
the discoveries and conclusions of a very ordinary 
brain." 

John Galsworthy (1867-1933), who received the 
Nobel Prize in 1932, studied at Oxford and was called 
to the Bar, but took to literature under the pseudonym 
of John Sinjohn. Then, in 1904, he published The 
Island Pharisees under his own name. Here he points 
out, in contrast to the ideas of a continental anarchist, 
the stagnation of thought among the privileged classes 
in England. In his succeeding works he brings his 
quiet but scathing criticism to bear on country squires, 
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the aristocracy and artists. Galsworthy's masterpiece 
is the work eventually known as The Forsyte Saga (a 
sequence of novels)—a sort of natural history of a rich 
upper middle-class family, in which, with deep irony— 
especially as regards Victorian respectability—^he de¬ 
scribes the successive generations and their attitude 
towards the history of the last half-century, with its 

outstanding events : the 
Great War, the growth 
of Socialism, and 
unemployment. His 
distinguishing qualities 
are truth and diversity 
of character-drawing and 
a pure and refined style. 
As a dramatist, Gals¬ 
worthy, who began writ¬ 
ing for the stage in 
1909. has proved himself 
a stern critic of social 
life. He deals with 
many social problems, 
especially with the 
evils and injustices 
that are born of prejudice and out-of-date laws. He 
writes clearly and soberly, sometimes almost meagrely 
(but with deep emotion and great seriousness). Some 
of his best-known plays are Strife (1909), Justice 
(1910), Loyalties (1922) and Escape (1926). The earlier 
plays are more realistic and more firmly built than 
the later, in which also the preaching is more in 
evidence. 

Joseph Conrad (1857-1924) was a Pole, born in 
Russia and educated in France, who became a British 
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JOSEPH CONRAD. THOMAS HARDY. 


seaman and master mariner, and subsequently a master 
of the modern English novel. He was naturalized in 
1885, and ten years later he abandoned seafaring and 
published his first novel {Almayer's Folly). With few 
exceptions Conrad's books are tales of the sea, the best 
of them being The Nigger of The Narcissus (1898) and 
Typhoon (1903). In particular he has made the Malay 
Archipelago familiar to us, with its tropical scenes, 
natives and foreign traders. In Nostromo (1904) he 
created an imaginary country so captivatingly that we 
seem to have lived there. Somewhat like Browning 
in The Ring and the Book he uses a series of narrators to 
compose the picture of characters and events, and 
in that way gains unusual depth of perspective. Conrad 
remained a Slav, with a pronounced sense of mystery 
and a deep pessimism. He is a brooding observer of 
life, desiring to reveal its truth by some passing phase, 
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magically conveying to others his own vivid vision. 
His sarcastic humour is so subtle as to pass largely 
unobserved. English travellers seem to him to be as 
impervious to new impressions as their stiff and well- 
labelled trunks. Conrad is a poet in prose : his language 
is full and rich, and, on account of his foreign origin, 
more highly coloured than is usually the case with the 
born Englishman. He holds up in his work '' the 
mirror of the sea,*’ as does—at the other end of the long 
line of English literature—the Anglo-Saxon author of 
The Seafarer: The thoughts of my heart yearn for the 
wide sea and the play of the salt waves.” 

Arnold Bennett (1867--1931) began his highly 
successful literary career as a journalist, and he remained 
throughout it in some ways the writer for the many, 
for the moment, and—as he frankly confessed—for money. 
After editing for a few years a fashionable ladies* maga¬ 
zine, Woman, Bennett from 1900 onwards composed 
novels about life in his native district, '' The Potteries,** 
in Staffordshire. His first novel was Anna of the Five 
Towns (1902), which he dramatized as Cupid and Common- 
sense (1909). He frequently founded plays upon his 
novels. The Old Wives' Tale (1908), generally considered 
his greatest work, was followed i.a. by The Clayhanger 
Trilogy '*: Clayhanger (1910), Hilda Lessways (1911), 
and These Twain (1915). Bennett was unconcerned 
with propaganda; he merely recorded his observa¬ 
tions of life where he had known it best, clearly and 
dispassionately. 

Arnold Bennett’s antithesis was ” G. K. C.,” a lighter 
if ever there was one. Gilbert Keith Chesterton 
(1874-1936) was a voluminous and versatile writer in 
practically all the walks of literature. The valiant 
champion of traditionalism and orthodoxy strove for a 
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revival of the good old times of ‘‘ Merrie England.’* 
He held the attention of his public by his startling 
paradoxes and extreme verbal cleverness, and made 
any subject serve his fundamentalism, but is forgiven 
because of his great and good heart. It was as though, 
deeply anchored in his faith, he tossed about gaily, 
mocking those who were adrift without such anchorage. 
His talk was as impressive and fascinating as that of 
Dr. Johnson, about whom he wrote his last play. Among 
the multitudinous works of G. K. C.” may be noted 
the essay-collections Orthodoxy (1908) and Tremendous 
Trifles (1909), his appreciation of Charles Dickens (1906) 
and criticism of George Bernard Shaw (1909), his short 
stories at different times, as about the detective-priest. 
Father Brown, the New and Collected Poems (1929), and, 
last but not least, his delightful Autobiography (1936). 

Chesterton’s friend and co-propagandist for Roman 
Catholicism, Hilaire Belloc (1870- ), who is of 
French ancestry, more carefully controls his humour 
and writes a sterner style, occasionally adopting the 
authoritative tone which he recommends for getting 
respected at inns and hotels ” in On Nothing and Kindred 
Subjects (1908). His travel sketch The Path to Rome 
(1902) is a classic of its kind, and so are his Cautionary 
Tales for Children (1908). In The Eye-Witness (1908) 
he describes his method of standing in the shoes of 
time ” in order to reproduce history, a method by which 
he has produced striking historical fiction together with 
serious biography, as in Danton (1899) and Wolsey (1930). 

With the sole exception of Goldsmith and Sheridan, 
the English Theatre was on the decline all through the 
i8th century. Few plays of literary merit or originality 
were produced. The history of the stage in the greater 
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part of the succeeding century has been that of great 
actors (the two Keans, Henry Irving, Ellen Terry) rather 
than of great dramatists. Works in dramatic form were 
composed by eminent authors (Byron, Shelley, Browning), 
but these were often not even intended to be acted. 
Then, about 1880, signs of revival occur. The most 
striking plays of the closing years of the 19th century 
are those of Oscar Wilde (1856-1900), the most typical 
of the decadents,'' who, towards the ''fin de sUcle\ 
wanted to free all art from bondage to morality and 
utility. His light and witty comedies, like Lady Winder- 
mere's Fan (1892), and The Importance of Being Earnest 
(1895), are in direst contrast to his effusions after prison 
punishment in the remorseful De Profundis and the lurid 
Ballad of Reading Gaof where 

“ . . . Horror stalked before each man, 

And Terror crept behind.’* 

During the eighteen-nineties the works of Henrik 
Ibsen, which were being discussed and translated by 
distinguished critics (Edmund Gosse and William Archer), 
gave a new and vigorous impulse to the English theatre. 
The realistic drama, dealing with great human and social 
problems, came into being, and was given a stage by 
the actor-manager and playwright Harley Granville- 
Barker (1877- ) at the Court Theatre (1904- 
07). His social comedy, on the ethics of modern business. 
The Voysey Inheritance (1905), has vivid characters and 
a natural dialogue. 

One man took the lead and dominated the stage with 
his extraordinary power : George Bernard Shaw, born 
in Dublin 1856. After publishing a number of unsuc¬ 
cessful novels and joining the socialists, Shaw—an active 
member from the year of its foundation, 1884, of the 
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H. G. WELLS, G. B. SHAW. 


Fabian Society, with its policy of slow but sure 
social progress—became a dramatic critic and, in 1892, 
began his career as a playwright. In 1898 he published 
a collection entitled Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant, 
which was followed up by Three Plays for Puritans 
{1901). Man and Superman (1903) gives a general view 
of his leading ideas. Against the mechanistic view of 
the late 19th century, and under the admitted influence 
of Samuel Butler, he sets the doctrine of the Life Force 
acting through creative evolution,"' repeating it with 
vivacious prolixity in Back to Methuselah (1921). Being 
at once a socialist and an Irishman, Shaw disrespect¬ 
fully mocks at every English ideal and most English 
beliefs. He delights in knocking '' the solemn people 
off their perch," Shaw has, however, a serious mien 
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behind his comic mask. He describes his method as to 
take the utmost trouble to find the right thing to say, 
and then to say it with the utmost levity,'" He exhorts 
everyone to question anything and to judge everything 
for oneself. He invents an entirely new form for his 
plays; they are little more than witty dialogues, in 
which he develops his revolutionary ideas. He is not 
very much concerned with the plot, and his characters 
are largely mouthpieces for the author—types rather 
than individuals. On the whole his dramatic works 
are in the first place propaganda; but their farcical 
fun and sparkling wit have gained him a hearing and 
great popularity. Of his later plays Saint Joan (1924) 
has had the greatest success on the stage. Shaw was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in 1925. Ideas to him, as to 
H. G. Wells, are more important than art. He is above 
all a zealous reformer, and hardly any 20th-century 
dramatist has so far exercised a profounder influence 
on his age, within England and without. 

Sir James Barrie (1860-1937), well known for his 
exquisite novels of homely Scottish life, owes his chief 
fame to his dramatic works, such as his comedies The 
Admirable Crichton ^ (1903) and What Every Woman 
Knows (1908)—the latter a sly dig at male self-sufficiency. 
The most popular is his fairy play Peter Pan (1904), in 
which his poetic fancy could have free and full scope. 
Barrie returned to the English tradition of mingUng 
humour and sentiment, with a bent of his own to give his 
public a dreamland holiday from the troubles of real 
life. Stories like A Window in Thrums ^ (1889) and 
The Little Minister (1891) constitute Barrie a prominent 

* A clever butler who leads an aristocratic company out of difficul¬ 
ties. Named after a Scottish adventurer in the time of Queen Mary. 

—Kirriemuir in Forfar, Barrie’s birthplace. Kailyard is 
the cabbage»plot usually adjoining the cottages. 
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member of the '' Kailyard'' school, i.e. Scottish writers 
who make free use of dialect. 

Two lyric poets, John Masefield (1874- ), Poet 
Laureate from 1930, and John Drinkwater (1882- 
1937), have successfully revived the historical drama. 
The latter especially masters the art of presenting lifelike 
portraits of the characters of famous historical per¬ 
sonages. The best of his plays is Abraham Lincoln 
(1918). The nobly eloquent statesman seemed to appear 
in the right time after the World War. Among 
Masefield's dramas are The Tragedy of Nan (1909) and 
the nativity play The Coming of Christ (1928). His early 
Saltwater Ballads (1902) contain some of his freshest 
lyrical work; but he first gained success with the 
narrative poem, The Everlasting Mercy (1911), about 
the spiritual awakening of a prodigal." Dauber (1913) 
with its brilliant seascapes, reminiscences from his early 
wandering life, established his fame, which was increased 
by his masterpiece Reynard the Fox (1919). His vagabond 
youth has led him to choose too often subjects of grime 
and crime that are hardly amenable to poetic treatment, 
making the heights to which he attains seem so much 
the more remarkable. The 2nd, enlarged, edition of his 
Collected Poems appeared in 1932. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the dramatic 
revival is the vigorous growth of the Irish National 
Theatre under the leadership of William Butler 
Yeats (born in Dublin 1865), strongly supported by 
Lady Augusta Gregory (1852-1932), who wrote a 
number of plays on Irish legend and folk history, besides 
an interesting account of the movement. Yeats's dreamy 
and symbolic dramas, such as The Countess Cathleen 
(1892), and T'he King*s Threshold (1904), show the same 
delicate beauty as his poetry, on which his chief fame 
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rests. He hates the world produced by modern science, 
seeking to forget it in the “ Celtic twilight'' of Ireland's 
mythical past, and to create a dream-world of eternal 
beauty; but disillusionment has been inevitable, as is 
seen from his Poems Written in Discouragement (1913) : 

I have grown old in dreams, 

A marble-headed Triton of the streams.” 

{Responsibilities.) 

Yeats’s friend and co-worker in the Irish revival, 

George W. Russell 
(1867-1935), was a 
practical agriculturist 
and politician, who— 
under the pen-name 
'' A. E."—wrote ex¬ 
quisite verse of a pearly 
translucence, conveying 
vistas of peace, and 
deeper peace." He 
also wrote, among 
many other things, 
about the conception 
and composition of 
poetry, Song and Its 
Fountains (1932). In 
the year of his death 
were published the Selected Poems (1935), for which 
he would like to be remembered. 

A more truly dramatic talent is John M. Synge (1871- 
1909), who created a highly original drama, in which 
the peculiarly Irish element of magic mingles with realistic 
and farcical humour, as in the intensely concentrated 
striking comedies The Tinker s Wedding, and The Playboy 
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of the Western World (1907). Over the bogs of Irish 
realism there always flicker lights of Celtic fancy.—After 
Synge there now stands at the head of the Irish theatre 
a younger man, Sean O'Casey (1884- ), who, himself 
coming out of the slums of Dublin, has given realistic 
presentations of their tragedy, blent with comedy, as 
he also has of the varied character and strange fortunes 
of the Irish people itself : Juno and the Paycock (1925), 
The Plough and the Stars (1926). 

The theatre has had to face great competition both 
from the cinema " and, in later years, also from the 
wireless. The so-called repertory theatre—^working with 
a " repertoire " of good plays instead of depending on 
the long run of one popular play—^has carried the drama 
to a greater extent into the provinces. Its zealous 
and generous godmother was Miss Annie Homiman, 
who also helped in the establishment of the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin (1904). Having adapted itself to 
modem conditions, the Theatre, which was once the 
glory of English letters, again holds up the mirror to 
nature and society, though under considerably more 
complicated conditions than at its glorious outset in 
the i6th century. 

During the first quarter of the 20th century literary 
activity has been lively and varied. A number of 
experiments have been made, most of all in poetry, 
not only seeking new lines with regard to subject and 
technique, but also a new valuation of the eternally 
human. One of the leading motives has been a sense 
of disappointment—of impatience with the traditional 
ideals—another a growing worship of Power. It may 
seem a comparatively lesser irony of fate—in an age 
which proves Democracy to have prepared willing 

13 
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herds for the Dictator—that the Freedom of the 
Press should have led to the tyranny of the Daily 
Paper. In any case, and in accordance with general 
tendencies, the drill of fashion is becoming stricter, the 
right, left and right-about turns sharper and more 
frequent. 

The English name which is most naturally associated 
with the Irish worshippers of spiritual beauty is that of 
Walter De La Mare (1873- ), who in his poetry of 
Faiiydand returns to the childhood vision. Stepping 

" Out of the dream of Wake 
Into the dream of Sleep . 

he does not, however, escape from the actual world 
into that of fancy, but attains a deeper sense of reality 
which embraces both. Like Yeats he has found the 
modern world increasingly unsatisfactory for the making 
of poetry, and has latterly expressed himself almost 
exclusively through the short story. Story and Rhyme 
(1921) are selections by the author. 

Several poets have continued the romantic tradition 
by turning to nature for relief from the strain of modern 
life. A. E. Housman (1859-1936), whose irony and 
disillusion are conveyed with classical reserve in A 
Shropshire Lad (1896), was a powerful influence in the 
decade before the war. Edmund Blunden (1896- ) 
began as a realistic painter of rustic life and of the sodden 
English winter landscape. His realism has later been 
modified by his assimilation of some of the spirit of the 
17th-century mystics and of the 18th-century nature 
poets. {Poems, 1914-30. Chiefly in prose, the subduedly 
realistic Undertones of War, 1928.) Edward Thomas 
(1878-1917) is delightful for his keen observation of 
Nature in all her moods, and for the ease and originality 
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of his verse. “ His instrument is not a harp, nor a 
trumpet, nor an organ ; it is a divine penny whistle, 
full of delicate, half-sweet, half-troubled music'' (A. C. 
Ward). In a poem named The Penny Whistle he hears 
a boy, who 

** Slowly and surely playing 
On a whistle an olden nursery melody, 

Says far more than I am saying." 

He is always attempting to capture in Nature a vision 
that continually eludes him, always 

, listening, lying in wait 
For what 1 should, yet never can, remember." 

Edward Thomas was killed in Flanders in April 1917. 

The World War—that supposed mutual crusade of 
ideals—inspired poetry, the note of which was more 
that of disgust or resignation than the glory and willing 
sacrifice stamped on official war-memorials. Wilfred 
Owen (1893-1918) celebrated with evident trustworthi¬ 
ness the comradeship that grew up amidst the horrors 
of the war. He fell in action a week before the armistice. 
Owen's Poems (1931) were edited by Edmund Blunden. 
Rupert Brooke (1887-1915), who died from disease 
in the Aegean, has left the representative war-poem, 
The Soldier, beginning: 

** If I should die, think only this of me, 

That there's some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England . 

(Selected Poems, 1917.) 


T. S. Eliot (1888- ) was born in St. Louis, U.S.A., 
had a cosmopolitan education, at Harvard the Sorbonne, 
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and Oxford, and from his 25th year settled in England, 
Eliot has pictured the breakdown of traditional ways 
of life in the barren, ugly modern world in his philo¬ 
sophic, and frequently enigmatic, poem The Waste Land 
(1922). It is a blend of solemn symbolism and common 
everyday expression, with quotations and suggestions 
from writers of the past (English and otherwise), among 
sordid scenes from London of to-day. His impres¬ 
sionistic manner—quick turns and shocks, with Brown- 
ingesque interruptions and interpolated conversation— 
serves to heighten the effect of his sarcastic humour. 
The six poems of Ash-Wednesday (1930) indicate that 
Eliot, as well as trying to recapture the tradition of the 
17th century, has made an approach to a Catholic form 
of mysticism which was part of that tradition. In fact 
he declares that he has become classicist in literature, 
royalist in politics, and anglo-catholic in religion.'" His 
church pageant The Rock was performed at the Sadler's 
Wells Theatre, London, in the summer of 1934. The 
grand, impressive Murder in the Cathedral (1936) is 
based on the martyrdom of St. Thomas a Becket. 
Besides being the most powerful single influence in 
post-war poetry, T. S. Eliot has produced fine criticism 
of literature, particularly of the 17th century (Selected 
Essays, 1932). 

Eliot's not inconsiderable poetic obscurities are crystal 
clear as compared with the metaphysical experiments of 
some of his younger contemporaries and followers. They 
may, however, bring back from their voyages of discovery 
—which sometimes seem to aim at sweeping the cobwebs 
off the moon—new elements, to remain when poetry 
shall have returned to the more familiar haunts of 
human thought and feeling. Several younger poets— 
notably W. H. Auden, C. Day-Lewis and Stephen 
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Spender—combine with their debt to Eliot a serious 
concern for social improvement. 

D. H. Lawrence (1885-1930) was an evident product 
of the age of psycho-analysis, though his own experi¬ 
menting began before his knowledge of Freud. He 
despised mind-knowledge," holding that " the whole 
field of dynamic and effectual consciousness is always 
pre-mental, non-mental." He is therefore interested in 
levels below consciousness, and in mutual attractions 
and repulsions, springing from instinct. His dominating 
theme is the redemption of the sex-relation from the 
low, crabbed and unworthy state in which it is kept 
both by the cultured and uncultured parts of modern 
society. He had a romantic love of the wide world 
of centuries and past ages—mammoth worlds beyond 
our day," and roamed the earth in quest of primitive 
societies, where life had not yet been turned to stone 
by conscious ideas. Unfortunately, his impatience with 
his critics—^he was maintaining his views against a very 
compact majority (including the censor)—made him one¬ 
sided and exaggerated, and caused him largely to overlook 
the accompanying beauty of his subject. After all, 
" Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own "—and 
it is decidedly an earthly paradise that Lawrence 
would have man regain. Whether in prose or poetry, 
with his moral radicalism and tremendous earnestness 
he evokes the picture of a preaching faun. No doubt 
his zeal has broken the way for future writers to treat 
the whole of life—including its supreme psychical 
and physical experiences—^in literary art. 

Among the novels of D. H. Lawrence may be men¬ 
tioned : Sons and Lovers (1913), the sombre background 
of which is the coal-mining district of his native Netting- 
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hamshire, and AarorCs Rod (1922), with its enigma of 
intertwined love and hate. England, my England (1922) 
is one of his collections of short stories. Collected Poems 
(1928) contain two chronologically arranged series, 
'' rhyming '' and '' unrhyming.'' Lawrence's lyrics are 
confessional, like his earlier novels, and dwell on man's 
erotic nature. His sense-awareness was as delicate as 
Swinburne's, than whom he was in far closer sympathy 
with nature. His eye for shades of colour and his 
sense of touch were exceptionally keen, and his sensa¬ 
tions exquisitely conveyed. It must be admitted, 
however, that his language—regularly (and in perfect 
accordance with his own view of soul and body) blending 
abstract and concrete—^is often obscure. In all he 
wrote he was an unflinching fighter against ethical and 
aesthetic traditions. Struggling throughout life with 
consumption, he was at the height of his genius—a 
gaunt, towering landmark in English letters—at the 
time of his physical collapse. 

Another explorer of modern mentality—in this case 
quite innocent of any desire to reform—is James Joyce 
(1882- ). His Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
(1916) shows exceptional powers of self-analysis. He 
had early learnt Norwegian, so as to be able to read 
Ibsen in the original, and wrote about him at seventeen. 
However much opinion may be divided as to the value 
of his huge work Ulysses (1922), which was banned in 
Great Britain and the United States, it is indubitably 
so far the most minute section through a 20th-century 
individual's day and night, with all the conscious and 
semi-conscious content of that 24 hours' experience— 
a tour de force of psychological analysis and of complete 
presentation. On the other hand, it can hardly be 
denied that the picture—like the charms of the Brob- 
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dingnagian beauties to Gulliver—^is so coarse-grained as 
to be repulsive. The magnifying glass moves deliberately 
all over the object; and there is, after all, in most 
human awareness a certain selective focusing of attention 
on some features as more important and attractive 
than others. In his later Work in Progress Joyce 
freely invents words to describe his peculiar states of 
mind : his style becomes so personal as to be incompre¬ 
hensible. 

Aldous Huxley (1894- ), a grandson of the 

scientist and essayist, Thomas Henry Huxley, was 
debarred from the study of medicine by failing eyesight. 
Preparing himself for the pursuit of literature at Oxford, 
and teaching it afterwards at Eton, he has undertaken 
instead the diagnosis of contemporary society. With 
the cool deliberation of the scientist he has placed the 
materialistic, irreligious modern world under the micro¬ 
scope in his novel Point Counter Point (1928), sliowing us 
ourselves as seen by some detached objective observer. 
The City of Destruction, with which we are only too 
familiar, is “ paradise enow in comparison. His irony 
is less charged with wit than Swift's, but has more of 
playful humour. Of plot and story there is compara¬ 
tively little, and the author is more concerned with the 
clash of life-shaping ideas than with the characters that 
stand for them. Brave New World (1932) is a nightmare 
vision of a further mechanized future, which suggests 
the Wellsian Utopia upside down. 

Huxley has declared himself never ambitious to be 
a right-thinking person." In a short story. The Claxtons 
(in the collection Brief Candles, 1930), he wittily pillories 
the unhappy striver after “ plain living and high think¬ 
ing." Here he is evidently out to prove the futility of 
taking thought in hopes of adding one cubit to one's 
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moral stature. As a nile, however, he shows httle desire 
to moralize. It is in an indirect way, by showing us 
our own world in such a light as to make us wish for a 
different one, that he becomes involuntarily a moralist. 
In his latest novel. Eyeless in Ghaza (1936), the prodigal 
is at least coming to himself. 



XIII. SOME AMERICAN AND OVERSEAS 
BRITISH AUTHORS 

Although British immigration to the New World began 
as early as the 17th century, it was not till nearly two 
hundred years later that America could claim any 
important share in the development of English letters. 
The settlers had been too busy fighting Red Indians 
and French colonists and, ultimately, the mother country 
itself, to be concerned with literature. Moreover, the 
strong Puritan spirit among the immigrants was hostile 
to worldly poetry and fiction. However, 18th-century 
America produced, besides a great Calvinist theologian, 
Jonathan Edwards (1703-58), a greater common-sense 
moralist, Benjamin Franklin (1706-90), the most typical 
representative anywhere of the ‘‘ Age of Enlightenment.'' 
The worthy self-confidence of Franklin's Autobiography 
was followed in later writers by an excusable but some¬ 
what shallow pride in their new nation. 

The first author of note was a representative of 
European culture and, repeatedly visiting and staying 
in England, became a promoter of good feeling between 
the two countries. Washington Irving (1783-1859) in 
A History of New York, by Diedrich Knickerbocker (1809) 
made fun in a kindly way of the old Dutch inhabitants 
of Manhattan Island. The story of one of these. Rip 
van Winklef was included among the essays of The 

^ “ Rip van Winkle ” has become the common name for one who 
wakes up after years of sleep to a totally changed world. 
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Sketch Book (1920), in which Irving's mellow humour is 
seen at its best. His style, combining the stateliness of 
Addison with the ease of Goldsmith is only too elegant. 
Irving's travels and studies in Spain resulted among 
other works in his admirable Life and Voyages of Christo¬ 
pher Columbus (1828). His last and largest work was a 
Life of Washington, in five volumes (1859). 

James Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851), of an old New 
Jersey family, spent his early years in the very heart 
of the wilds; he was educated at Yale, but left the 
University to enter the United States Navy, in which he 
remained for three years. Then he married and became 
a country gentleman. His first, tentative novel appeared 
in 1820 ; but already in the following year he produced 
The Spy, the scene of which was laid in America during 
the American Revolution, and which at once gained him 
a high place among narrative writers. From then 
onwards he continued producing novels (30 in all) ; he 
also wrote a History of the United States Navy, which is 
still authoritative. Cooper's chief merit is that, in his 
Indian tales, he opened up an entirely new field and gave 
expression to the spirit of the New World. In these 
romantic pictures of the Red Indians, as in The Last of 
the Mohicans (1826), he shows remarkable narrative 
and descriptive powers. Natty Bumpo, whose adven¬ 
turous life is traced in the five Leatherstocking stories, 
is an interesting example of the independent hunter 
against advancing settlers, the natural man versus 
civilization. The success of these tales was immense; 
the books were translated into many languages, including 
Persian and Arabic. 

William Cullen Bryant (1794-1878), ‘‘ pulsing the 
first interior verse-throbs of a mighty world " (Whitman) 
is generally considered the father of American poetry." 
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The son of a country doctor, he was as a boy fond of 
reading Cowper and Wordsworth. Already one of his 
earliest and finest poems, Thanatopsis (a vision of death), 
written in his 17th year, is permeated by that 
dignified calm and stoic resignation which characterized 
him throughout a long life—as a poet and a man of 
varied activities, legal, editorial and official. He 
travelled much, in America and Europe, and drew his 
countrymen's attention to the spacious grandeur of 
American scenery. His philosophy—like his features 
and whole personality—^was large, simple and clear- 
cut, resting on his faith in a divine providence, as expressed 
in his early lines To a Waterfowl: 

“ There is a power whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 

The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost.” 

Bryant was one of the most melodious of the new- 
world lyrists, and especially possessed a mastery of blank 
verse which stood him in good stead in his Translation of 
Homer, one of the best in English. His love of political 
freedom equalled his love of nature. He died, from the 
effects of an accident, after unveiling a statue of Mazzini. 

Edgar Allan Poe (1809-49) was born in Boston of 
Southern parents (an actor and actress), who both died 
before the boy was three years old. He was adopted 
by the family of one Mr. Allan, a wealthy tobacconist, 
and given a good education, partly in England. At the 
university he distinguished himself as a student, but got 
deeply into debt, and was brought home and put to 
work in Mr. Allan's office. He ran away and entered 
the army, but was dismissed for neglect of duties and 
drunkenness. Assistance coming to an end, the young 
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man, who had already published some poetry, turned to 
literature for a living and became a contributor to 
various periodicals. He married a young cousin, and 
for some years held various positions as editor, but 
usually lost them through his drunken habits, which 
became confirmed after the death of his young beloved 
and devoted wife, in 1847. -^.s a journalist he wrote 
some sincere and acute reviews and helped to found 
literary criticism in America at a time when literature 
was stiff-jointed with moralizing; but his great fame 
rests on his prose tales, the best of which are distinguished 
by their originality, ingenuity of construction and high 
level of imagination, as for example The House of Usher, 
In others, e.g. The Mystery of Marie Roget and The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue, he is the pioneer of the 
modern detective story. 

Poe*s poems, less than fifty in all, are remarkable for 
their exquisite word music, as in the haunting measures 
of The Raven (1845), with its refrain of Nevermore.*' 
Perhaps no one ever matched him in expressing a mood 
—usually that of melancholy—by the mere sound of 
words.^ He has a way of repeating a line, or a phrase, 
so that it takes the reader captive, as in Annabel Lee, 
written in memory of his wife, and published just after 
his death. 

“ But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 

Of many far wiser than we— 

And neither the angels in heaven above. 

Nor the demons down under the sea, 

Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee.'* 

^Poe’s cult of Beauty for its own sake and the cold detachment 
with which he treats horror appealed to and influenced a later French 
school of literature, from Baudelaire to Proust. 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864) lost his father, 
a sea captain, when he was only four years old, and hved 
with his mother, almost retired from the world. He 
graduated from Bawdoin College at the same time as 
Longfellow. He obtained a post in the custom-house, 
but soon gave it up in favour of literature, writing short 
stories and sketches, which, after appearing in periodi¬ 
cals, were collected and published as Twice-told Tales 
(1837 and 42). For two years Hawthorne joined in the 
Brook Farm experiment at Concord, a co-operative 
undertaking of the transcendeiitalist ” New England 
reformers, to combine the culture of the soil with that 
of the spirit. He described this romantic episode later 
on in The Blithedale Romance (1852). '' Each stroke of 

the hoe was to uncover some aromatic root of wisdom ''; 
but, alas ! '' the clods of earth which we so constantly 
belabored were never etherealised into thought. Our 
thoughts, on the contrary, were fast becoming clod- 
dish.^^ 

Hawthorne, too reserved to take a very whole-hearted 
part in the ill-fated affair, left it to marry and settled 
happily in '' The Old Manse '' at Concord, later com¬ 
memorated in his delightful Mosses from the Old Manse 
(1846). In 1850 he published his most powerful book, 
The Scarlet Letter, an impressive picture of the stern 
Puritan days.^ It was followed up by another pathetic 
moral romance. The House of Seven Gables (1851), in 
which he ponders on how " the wrong-doing of one 
generation lives into the successive ones,'' and hopes 
to prove the folly of tumbling down an avalanche of 
ill-gotten gold on the heads of an unfortunate posterity " 
(Preface). He also wrote some dehghtful children's 

* The scarlet letter A (for Adulteress), which had to be worn on 
her breast by an erring wife. 
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books : A Wonder-Book for Boys and Girls (1851) and 
The Tanglewood Tales (1853). 

In 1853 Hawthorne was appointed American Consul at 
Liverpool, where he stayed for three years, until forced by 
ill-health to resign his post. It is said to have been here 
that the New England recluse first became acquainted with 
his American fellow-countrymen. He travelled in Europe 

_ for four years, wrote 

some more books, in 



which little happens, 
but what does happen 
means a great deal, and 
in i860 returned to his 
native country. His 
estimate of England is 
given in Our Old Home 
(1863), and his impres¬ 
sions of Italy and Italian 
Art in The Marble Faun 
(i860), which latter 
shows his whimsicality 


NATHANIKL HAWTHORNE. 


at its best. His last, 
unfinished romance was 


buried with him in the Concord burial ground. Sleepy 
Hollow. With his delicate and penetrating imagination, 
his subtle irony and his highly artistic, varied and sugges¬ 
tive style, this retiring man of letters never became 
popular. But his works have a lasting quality ; he is 
one of the greatest imaginative writers of America— 
perhaps the one classic among them. 

Ladies were literary pioneers in Canada: Anna 
Jameson with her vivid Winter Studies and Summer 
Rambles in Canada (1838) ; and the two sisters Catherine 
Parr Traill and Susanna Parr Moodie, who both des- 
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cribed the settlers' life faithfully and humorously, the 
former in her novel The Canadian Crusoes (1852), the 
latter in Roughing it in the Bush (1852) and Life in the 
Clearing versus the Bush (1853). 

Thomas Chandler Haliburton (1796-1865), from 
Nova Scotia, is the creator of “ Sam Slick," the wander¬ 
ing Yankee clock-maker. This character is—like his 
Cockney cousin Sam Weller—shrewd and witty, and in 
his discussions with the squire and the prosy parson 
expresses the author's conservative views and his criti¬ 
cism of the " Blue-noses" [i.c. Nova Scotians), who 
talk about doing things, instead of " being off just 
like a streak of lightnin'" like the Yankees. Sam Slick's 
Wise Saws (1853), really a piece of propaganda by 
Haliburton, who was a circuit judge in his province, 
have proved their vitality in spite of a superabundance 
of puns. Charles Farrar Browne (1834-67), from 
Maine, was the leading American humorist of the middle 
of the 19th century, known under the pseudonym 
" Artemus Ward." {Artenius Ward his Book, Artemus 
Ward in England, and others.) 

Herman Melville (1819-91) ran away to sea as a 
boy, and returned to it later in further search of adven¬ 
ture. He sailed in a whaler round Cape Horn, deserted 
on the Marquesas Islands, and was taken captive by the 
cannibal natives. His graphic story of the experience 
in Typee (1846) was so successful that he followed it 
with another realistic narrative of personal adventures 
in the South Seas, Omoo (1847). The uncomplimentary 
first-hand account given of the behaviour of the white 
people (including missionaries) towards the inhabitants 
of this distant Eden led to considerable omissions in 
subsequent editions of the book. 

Melville's great work is Moby Dick, or the Whale 
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(1852). Captain Ahab had escaped with the loss of his 
legs from the jaws of the sea-monster and had sworn 
its death ; but in the end whale and men go down 
together, locked in their death-struggle. Moby Dick is. 
not merely the book of the Whale. It is a symbolical 
representation of man's fight with an alien environment, 
transferred from the vast continent to the surrounding 
ocean. The author is constantly aware of the spirit 
of things behind all that happens, and his style may 
rumble with reminiscences of Carlyle, though it is more 
often alive with his own sardonic wit. Moby Dick is 
the prose epic of America. Melville's later novels did 
not increase his vogue, which has lately been revived. 

Francis Bret Harte (1839-1902) led a varied life, 
being in turn a teacher, miner, journalist and American 
consul in a Prussian town and at Glasgow. It is as a 
chronicler of the gold-field and an original humorist that 
he made his mark, as for instance in The Luck of Roaring 
Camp (1868). When Bret Harte takes up his pen, the 
life of the mining camp stands out before us in bold 
outline. He enjoys showing the latent goodness of the 
rough miners, as in the touching story How Santa Claus 
came to Simpson's Bar, w^here the wild adventurer of 
the gold-field rides over rugged mountains and swollen 
rivers to buy a Christmas present for a sick little boy. 
In his Californian tales and prose idylls, Bret Harte has 
created a special type of short story, marked by fine 
feeling and tenderness blended with the higher forms of 
humour. His vigorous verses in Plain Talk from 
Truthful James (1870) about the card-cheating heathen 
Chinee" was a successful burlesque on Swinburne's 
metre in Atalanta in Calydon (p. 156). Unfortunately he 
was celebrated both in the United States and in England 
(where he died) more than was good for his vanity and 
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his sociable bent, and his later work did not increase his 
renown. 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens (1835-1910), better known 
as Mark Twain, ^ worked as a printer, miner, journalist, 
etc., and accumulated a vast amount of experiences 
that found expression in his books. After a tour to the 
Mediterranean he wrote Innocents Abroad (1869), dealing 
with the ridiculous aspects of tourism, ridiculing at the 
same time some features of European tradition which 
he was not qualified to understand. It was followed by 
other books of the same kind. Innocents at Home, describ¬ 
ing life in Western America, and A Tramp Abroad (1880), 
the scenes of which are laid in Europe, especially Swit¬ 
zerland. They are full of farcical humour, tempered by 
good sense, with fine descriptions. His fun relies much 
on paradox and surprise. A man who had been brought 
up on the Mississippi might well be prone to exaggera¬ 
tion. Mark Twain proves himself an acute and subtle 
observer, especially attacking shams of all sorts. He 
is also an excellent story-teller, as in the unsurpassed 
pictures of American life presented in Tom Sawyer 
(1876)—whose hero, he told Kipling, is ‘'all the boys 
that I have known or recollect—and the continuation 
Huckleberry Finn (1884), well as in that delightful 
tale for children : The Prince and the Pauper, Some of 
his later works have a more serious, even bitter note, 
like The Man that corrupted Hadleyburg (1898). 

Joel Chandler Harris (1848-1908) told, with an 
intimate knowledge of his native Georgia, his delightful 
animal stories of Brer Rabbit, etc., as the negro “ Uncle 
Remus. 

^ His pen-name was chosen while he was working 1857-61 as a pilot 
on the Mississippi, where he would often hear the warning call from 
the leadsman ; Mark twain ! '' {i.e. in two fathoms). 

14 
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Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-82), the son 
of a lawyer, received the very best education and dis¬ 
tinguished himself so greatly at the university that he 
was offered a chair of modern languages. To prepare 
himself for his career, he went to Europe for three years, 
visiting and studying both Romance and Germanic 
countries and literatures. On his return he took up his 
university work, which he continued for twenty-five 
years, when he resigned his professorship and devoted 
himself to literature. 

As a scholar and translator Longfellow did much to 
familiarize the American public with the great European 
poets. He also took a prominent part in American letters 
by his own original poetry. Many of his simple, affecting 
poems enjoy a lasting popularity, such as the well-known 
ballads The Village Blacksmith and The Wreck of the 
Hesperus (both from Ballads and Poems, 1841) ; the 
beautiful narrative poems : Evangeline (1847), in hexa¬ 
meters, usually considered his masterpiece, founded on 
the history of the French colonists of Nova Scotia whom 
the British Government ordered to be removed from their 
homes; The Courtship of Miles Standish (1858), the 
story of the unselfish love of a man who sailed to New 
England in the '' Mayflower'' and became one of the 
leading colonists. The Song of Hiawatha (1855) deals 
with the Indian tradition of a man of miraculous birth 
who was sent among the Redskins to teach them the 
arts of peace. It is composed in the metre of the Finnish 
national epic, Kalevala'' : 

“ As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto the man is woman ; 

Though she bends him, she obeys him, 

Though she draws him, yet she follows. 

Useless each without the other 1 ” 
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He also wrote a few novels and dramas —The Spanish 
Student, a reading-play, has plenty of local colour—^but 
his fame rests on his poetry. 

Longfellow was a man of noble and chivalrous character 
and became the idol of his age. There is, as Matthew 
Arnold said of him, “ something attractive in his 
talent, which communicates itself to his verses.” Few 
poets have appealed to a wider circle of readers, for he deals 
with the universal feelings of charity, faith and hope. 
None is fitter than he to instil the first love of poetry. 
His quietly thoughtful verse is full of grace and harmony, 
as when the dajj is done. 

And the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares, that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away/' 

John Greenleaf Whittier (1807-92) was a New 
England farm-boy of Quaker family. He had read little 
outside Burns and the early Quakers. Not being strong 
enough for farm work he became a journalist and wrote 
the stirring anti-slavery poems, Voices of Freedom (1836). 
The personal note, sincere religious feeling and general 
goodwill of Whittier's poetry have helped to keep it 
popular in spite of 

The jarring words of one whose rhyme 
Beat often labour’s hurried time." 

(Proem to Collected Poems, 1889.) 

The closing lines of his genial Snowbound, a Winter 
Idyl (1868), alludes to the unheard thanks of many 
whom his brave verse cheered : 

" The traveller owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he knows not whence. 

And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air." 
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James Russell Lowell (1819-91) was bom and lived 
most of his life at Cambridge, Massachusetts, where he 
graduated at Harvard University. He was a man of 
many talents—a resourceful poet, an even better critic, 
and at his best as a diplomat, when he served as ambas¬ 
sador to Spain, 1877-80, and to the United Kingdom, 
1880-85. His verse Fable for Critics (1848) is a humorous 
review of literary America, crackling with verbal wit. 
The better-known Biglow Papers (1848 and '62), in Yankee 
dialect, are a brilliant satire on the weaknesses of the 
Americans who don't believe in princerple," but do 
believe in interest. It is refreshingly practical from a 
literary man, whose favourite pursuits are indicated by 
book-titles like From My Study Windows (1871) and 
Among My Books (1870 and '76). In 1855 LoweU had 
succeeded Longfellow as Professor of Modern Languages 
at Harvard. Shortly after he was editor of the important 
Atlantic Monthly and subsequently of the North American 
Review, Under the Willows (1869) is the title of a first 
collection of his poems, and a second one is named 
Heartsease and Rue (1889). Love of his country and love 
of mankind were the two chief sources of inspiration of 
the most thoughtful and cultured of American poet- 
critics. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-94), the last of this 
group of New Englanders, came of a strict Calvinistic 
family. He was throughout his long life a buoyant 
optimist, with a strong dislike for theology. As professor 
of anatomy and physiology at Harvard, from 1847 
'82, he was also the ready versifier for all College occa¬ 
sions, the laureate, so to speak, of the University. His 
versatile sagacity, with an underlying seriousness not 
always detected, is most happily applied in his '' table 
talk "—in the series of essays : The Autocrat of the 
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Breakfast Table (1857-58), which was a development of 
two magazine articles he had written a quarter of a 
century earlier and now appeared in the first number 
of Lowell's Atlantic Monthly ; The Professor at the Break¬ 
fast Table (i860), and The Poet at the Breakfast Table 
(1872). The author appears, under the different titles, 
as the centre of a boarding-house company, entertaining 
them on every kind of topic (including the psychology 
of the unconscious), which he gets them to see in a new 
and truer light. Holmes is always conversing, and often 
coquetting, with his reader. A progressive freedom of 
thought is traceable through the Breakfast-table '' 
series, the clear and ripe wisdom of a laughing philosopher. 
In the last extension, Over the Teacups (1890), Holmes in 
a no less lively way describes his recent tour to Europe, 
where he had studied medicine as a young man. His 
two or three novels, of which the best is Elsie Venner 
(1861), are mainly interesting as the work of a physician. 
Of his poetry—clear and somewliat thin, with a pre¬ 
dilection for the 18th-century heroic couplet—some of 
the most delightful is embedded in his prose work. 

“ And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the Spring, 

Let them smile, as I do now. 

At the old forsaken bough 

Where I cling." ) 

Philosophy and Literature are united in 19th-century 
America in the work of Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803- 
82). He was born at Boston and lived there during 
the first thirty years of his life. The remainder was 
spent mostly in his new home at Concord in the wooded 
country farther north. For a time he was a Unitarian 
minister, but outgrew even that most liberal of Christian 
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creeds. Emerson put forward his own gospel of freedom 
in popular philosophical lectures and essays and— 
somewhat less clearly and smoothly—in philosophical 
poems. He travelled to Europe and won the friendship 
of Carlyle, with whom he carried on an almost life-long 
correspondence. Both his lectures given in England, 
Representative Men, and his impressions there, English 

Traits, show keen 
insight into the roots 
of individual and 
national character. 

Like Carlyle—from 
whom he differed 
much in tempera- , 
ment—Emerson was 
a prophet of the 
'‘Renascence of 
Wonder."' Both phil¬ 
osophers held that it 
was less important to 
be up to date than 
to be down to Etern¬ 
ity. According to 
Emerson the highest 
wisdom is gained when 
self is forgotten in communion with the Universal. 
To his mind there was complete correspondence be¬ 
tween the physical and spiritual worlds, and natural 
phenomena were the letters of a divine language. Soul 
was to him the supreme value, and man’s prime duty 
to develop his individuality in direct touch with the uni¬ 
versal sources of power, walking by the inward light of the 
Oversoul. Emerson is a spiritual descendant both of Plato 
(partly through German philosophy) and of the Puritans. 
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He is suggestive rather than explicit. The chief effect of 
his crisp, sparkling Essays (1841 and 44) is to establish 
faith in oneself and the desire to rely directly on facts 
and not on second-hand hearsay. One must not expect 
to find a methodical treatment of the various subjects 
(e.g. Manners, The Poet, Compensation ); but one should 
certainly receive strong stimulus to think for oneself. 
“ Wlioso would be a 
man must be a non¬ 
conformist.” During 
his later years Emerson 
was much visited by 
admirers as an oracle, 

.serene and kind. His 
influence as an idealist, 
especially on youth, 
lias been widesjiread 
and lasting. 

Henry David 
Thokeau (1817-62) 
was the friend and 
disciple of Emerson. 

Practically all his life 
was spent at Concord, 
a village of genius, 
which was the home 
also of Hawthorne and Emerson. He followed his father’s 
trade as a lead-pencil maker, till he had mastered that, 
and then took up surveying. He maintained that work¬ 
ing one-third of one’s time should amply provide for one’s 
leisure to survey the world of nature and of thought 
during the two-thirds of it. As an exponent of the 
simple life Thoreau lived for two years (1845-47) alone 
in a hut which he had built himself on the shore of 
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Walden Pond near Concord. The account which he 
wrote of his experience as a hermit, Walden, or Life in 
the Woods (1854), recording his intimate observations 
of nature, his familiarity with the wild animals and his 
solitary thoughts about the world of men, remains 
one of the freshest books ever written. It abounds in 
pithy sayings : "'A man is rich in proportion to the 
number of things he can afford to let alone.*' ''To be 
awake is to be alive. I have never yet met a man 
who was quite awake. How could I have looked him 
in the face ? " Walden itself is a proof of the sanity of 
Thoreau's suggestion that it is well sometimes to escape 
from society and commune with the rest of Nature. 

Walt Whitman (1819-92) was born on Long Island, 
of Quaker stock, and had little regular schooling. He 
enjoyed exceptionally good health, although his hair 
and beard were grey already in his thirties, and all 
through his changeful life (he was in turn carpenter, 
school-teacher, printer, editor and government clerk) 
he liked to loaf in the open air. In his youth, he says, 
he used to go to " a long bare unfrequented shore, which 
I had all to myvSelf, and where I loved, after bathing, 
to race up and down the hard sand, and declaim Homer 
or Shakespeare to the surf and sea-gull by the hour." 
During the Civil War he volunteered as an army nurse 
and comforted numberless wounded from either side. 
An illness he thereby contracted eventually crippled 
him for the remaining years of his life. Whitman had 
already written a good deal of conventional verse, short 
stories, etc., when, in 1855, he published a slender volume 
under the title of Leaves of Grass, a book to which new 
matter was added in many succeeding editions, as, for 
instance, his poems on the war; Drum-Taps and Sequel 
(1865), containing the impressive dirge on Abraham 
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Lincoln iyVhen Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom'd) and 
the better known 0 Captain ! My Captain ! ^ 

Whitman had found himself and his message, and 
thenceforth concentrated his energies on delivering it. Like 
Wergeland, a kindred 
spirit, he is at times 
overwhelmed by his 
inspiration and almost 
unintelligible. Whitman 
being a great wanderer, 
his songs have the 
buoyant freshness of the 
open air. His bold, 
wave-like rhythm in 
lines of irregular length 
(determined only by 
the sense and feeling of 
the matter) was a start¬ 
ling new departure, as 
was still more the sub¬ 
stance of his poetry. 

But when initial diffi¬ 
culties were overcome 
it proved to many as 
attractive and exhil¬ 
arating as Whitman's 
own personality. Life 
in its deepest facts and elements is the subject, 
life in the crowded streets as well as in the open 
country, the average man and woman, the body as 
the expression of the soul—treated with a deep love 

^ It was for a woman, Julia Ward Howe (1819-1910), to write, 
in 1861, to a vulgar tune, the inspired marching-song of armed justice 
—that terrible, determined Battle-hymn of the Republic, ** Mine eyes 
have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord." 
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of all that is living. He may weary us with long lists of 
things (roadside dust on his leaves of grass), because 
he rejoices to see everything in the new light of the cosmic 
sense of oneness with the universe; and then again he 
may write lines vibrant with feeling like the following, 
taken from a poem in memory of President Lincoln : 

“ Prais'd be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious. 
And for love, sweet love - but praise 1 praise ! praise ! 

For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. 

Dark mother, always gliding near with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome ? 
Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, 

come unfalteringly." 

Death was a natural part and condition of the life he 
wanted to make a joy : 

** I announce a life that shall be copious, vehement, spiritual, bold, 
And I announce an old age that shall lightly and joyfully meet 

its translation.*' 

Through the irony of fate Leaves of Grass so far has 
been recognized more by men of letters than by the 
general reader. Keeping to the great essentials only— 
celebrating himself, and in himself every human being 
—Walt Whitman threw a new light—the vision he, 
like his younger friend Edward Carpenter in England, 
wished to communicate to all—on the whole of life. 
He may not have changed the course of American 
literature, but he is like a great ventilator drawing 
heaven's health into it. The Norwegian Bjornstjerne 
Bjdrnson may have been right when he felt this to be the 
greatest breath of spring air that had ever come across 
from the new world in the west. 

Sidney Lanier (1842-81) was a Southerner of 
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Huguenot descent and served in the Confederate army 
during the Civil War, until he was captured and 
imprisoned. His privations aggravated a tendency to 
consumption, against which his literary career was a 
constant struggle. As a literary scholar he produced 
fine works like The Science of English Verse (1881) and 
The English Novel (1883). As a poet of inspiration and 
taste—and essentially a musician—he was unfortunately 
hampered by too much consideration for the grand old 
masters—“ companies of governor-spirits grave (includ¬ 
ing Emerson, most wise **)—and by fear of the body, 
the Ship of Earth, with . . . fires of Desires burning 
hotly in the hold.'' Poems like Sunrise and The Marshes 
of Glynn have the variety and grandeur of symphonies. 

Emily Dickinson (1830-86) was hardly known in 
her own life-time. After an unfortunate love-affair at 
the age of twenty-four she lived the rest of her life as a 
recluse at Amherst in Massachusetts. Her poems were 
published only in 1924. They are written in short, 
sharp lines, with bold, fragmentary images, all having 
reference to her adjustment to the universe. She was 
unsparing in her demand for wholeness and sincerity in 
herself and others, deeply contemptuous of the '' dimity 
convictions " of the gentlewomen of her generation and 
their refined horror of “ freckled human nature." Her 
protest against general standardization comes out the 
more sharply after the mischief is done, and her defiant 
stand against materialism is appreciated by that later 
age to which it was revealed. For Emily Dickinson 
published very little of her verse herself, and shunned 
applause : 

“ How dreary to be somebody ! 

How public, like a frog, 

To tell your name the livelong day 
To an admiring bog ! 
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A younger contemporary of Emily Dickinson, Isabella 
Valancy Crawford (1850-86), was born in Dublin, 
but lived in Canada from the age of eight. A small 
collection: Old Spookses' Pass, Malcolm’s Katie, and 
Other Poems (partly in dialect) appeared in 1884, and a 
fairly complete edition in 1905. She combined careful 
workmanship with an original view of well-worn themes, 
as, for instance, in The Rose. It is a riddle how, with 
little either of reading or of travel, she could write in 
such a true and telling way about the West. 

William Henry Drummond (1854-1907), who was 
also from Ireland, as a doctor got the opportunity of 
acquainting himself with the broken English of the 
French-Canadian settlers {habitants), and interpreted 
them with humour and sympathy in homely verse- 
tales like The Habitant (1897) and The Voyageur (1905), 

A more ambitious band of Canadian poets is the so- 
called “ Group of ’61,” belonging to the generation born 
about that year. A herald of their generally pantheistic 
nature-worship is Charles Mair, born in 1838 at Lanark, 
Ontario, whose Dreamland and Other Poems (1868) are 
an indication of later Canadian poetry. Charles G. D. 
Roberts, bom i860, with his Orion and Other Poems 
(1880) became the leader of the new school, and for the 
following fifty years, with his clear mind in a sound 
body, remained its dominant figure, setting a fine, 
manly standard in prose as well as in verse. He will 
always be remembered as the first to sing the hope of 
the Canadian Confederacy formed in 1867: 

" O, Child of Nations, giant-limbed. 

Who stand’st among the nations now 
Unheeded, unadorned, unrhymed. 

With unanointed brow ”... 
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But the name of Charles Roberts is connected above 
all with his animal stories {e,g. Wisdom of the Wilderness, 
1922), in which ht plainly and forcefully speaks for 
those varied creatures of the wild which do seek their 
meat from God/* 

Archibald Lampman (1861-99) began his working 
life as a school-teacher and passed the rest of it in com¬ 
parative peace as a post-office official at Ottawa. He 
was an instinctive artist, strong in observation and 
description of Nature, but also of man as part of Nature. 
His serene spirituality may take a Wordsworthian note, 
as in his exhortation 

Not to be conquered by these headlong days, 

But to stand free ; to keep the mind at brood 
On life’s deep meaning, nature's altitude 
Of loveliness and time’s mysterious ways/' 

Particularly in his last poem. The City of the End of 
Things, published after his death, he treated with vision 
and power of human life, aspects of which also formed 
the subject of his felicitous sonnets. 

William Bliss Carman (1861-1929), Lampman*s 
cousin and on his mother*s side related to Emerson, 
was pre-eminently the singer of the Group,'* and as 
a lyrical poet its most popular representative. His 
avowed discipleship to Robert Browning is not very 
evident in this Pagan lover of nature, who has com¬ 
munion with the grass and conversation with the flowers.'* 
His earliest (and perhaps his best) volume of poetry. 
Low Tide on Grand Pre (1893), named from a place on 
the strongly tidal Bay of Fundy, may be less well known 
than the following Songs from Vagahondia (1894, *96 
and 1901), Pipes of Pan (1902-05), and Songs of Sea 
Children (1904). 
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Do we idle, little children ? Ah, well, there is hope, maybe, 

In mere beauty which enraptures just such ne'er-do-wells as 
we ! " 

He developed his philosophy in a prose work, The Kinship 
of Nature (1904). Bliss Carman was crowned Canadian 
Poet Laureate after the Great War. 

A contemporary of these Canadian poets, Gilbert 
Parker (1862-1932), was born in Ontario, but settled 
in England in 1890 and wrote there. His first studies 
of half-breed Canadian life in the Hudson Bay Territory, 
Pierre and His People (1892), were continued in An 
Adventurer of the North (1895) and in his best-known 
novel, Seats of the Mighty (1896). Many of Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s poems have been set to music by notable 
composers. 

Robert W. Service (1874- ) was born in Lan¬ 
cashire, but belongs to Canada with his vigorous Songs 
of a Sourdough (1907) and Rhymes of a Rolling Stone 
(1912), which won him a vast popularity. These ballads 
of the frozen North owe something to Kipling, and may 
—strangely enough—also remind one of Oscar Wilde. 
In the wastes where gold is sought the man’s the man 
for all that.” In My Friends the men who bring the 
adventurous author back to life and safety are—one a 
thief and the other a murderer : 

‘ But when they come to God's judgment seat— 

may I be allowed the brief." 

While Bret Harte and Mark Twain developed a dis¬ 
tinctly American type of literature, two other prominent 
novelists, W.D. Howells and Henry James, were European 
in their outlook. William Dean Howells (1837-1920) 
came from Ohio, and was of Welsh Quaker ancestry. 
The son of a printer, he was from early youth acquainted 
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both with printing and journalism. His first novel> 
Their Wedding Journey (1871), was immediately popular. 
In this and the numerous following novels Howells 
appears as a careful, realistic portrayer of the common¬ 
place, with a quiet humour and sound common sense 
which make his descriptions captivating in spite of the 
general monotony of his subject. There is in his work 
no thunder of great events, but an insistent patter of 
everyday detail. The chief character of his masterpiece, 
The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885), written under the 
influence of Tolstoy, is not easily forgotten. His stories 
contain a calm and unsensational, but energetic and 
effective social propaganda. For some years Howells 
was consul at Venice, and—^like Hawthorne before him— 
studied the development of the American under Italian 
skies. As editor for fifteen years of The Atlantic Monthly 
he was a steadying influence in both fiction and criticism. 

Henry James (1843-1916) was—as was also Howells— 
first brought up in the Swedenborgian faith and later 
had a thoroughly cosmoj')o]itan education on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Like his brother, the pragmatic 
philosopher William James, he was a born psychologist. 
His early books interpret American character and show 
its reaction to a European environment. Daisy Miller 
(1879) shows the vigorous, young uneducated woman 
triumphing by her natural gifts in a superior social 
world. In its freshness it is hardly surpassed by the 
more elaborate Portrait of a Lady (1881), the subject of 
which is a refined intellectual type, delicate and fragile. 
James's women, generally, are distinguished by their 
extraordinary incalculability. His characters, especially 
in his later novels— e.g. The Ambassadors (1903), about 
the American's discovery of intellectual Europe—are 
engaged in a minute self-analysis and detailed discussion 
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of underl3dng motives which lead to inactivity. His 
analytical method makes him more generally readable 
in the short story; for instance, in the uncanny experience 
of The Turn of the Screw (1898). Hardy's men and 
women are stifled under an indifferent, leaden sky; 
those of James are vivisected by their author. His 
delicate cameo-work—reminiscent of Flaubert, who also 
had his secluded Ivory Tower "—could not be much 
in place in America. He felt more in sympathy with 
the culture of Europe. From his twenty-seventh year 
he lived in England, whose aristocracy of blood or of 
brain charmed him, and where his books were brought 
out. He may not lessen one's doubt as to the prospects 
for harmonizing English and American characteristics, 
but he certainly demonstrates the value of their mutual 
influence. Whilst Henry James must remain caviare 
to the general public he has powerfully influenced the 
psychological novel. The critical prefaces to his collected 
works announced a new and more conscientious art of 
fiction. 

Three women are prominent in present-day American 
literature: Edith Wharton, Willa Gather and Elinor 
Wylie, here mentioned chronologically. This order also 
represents the importance of their works as time-pictures, 
whereas with regard to artistic excellence it may have 
to be reversed. Edith Wharton (1862- ) was a 

friend and, to begin with, a disciple of Henry James; 
but she developed, in her descriptions of leisured society 
on both sides of the Atlantic, a more explicit irony and 
a stronger sense of tragic action. Her novel The House 
of Mirth (1905), with its witty parody of contemporary 
manners (with a divorce and a case of appendicitis in 
every family one knows "), raised her to the high rank 
which she fully maintained by the tragic story of Ethan 
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Fronte (1911) ^ind her later books. Willa Gather 
(1876- ) has, in her stories about the settlement 

and development of Kansas and Nebraska, produced a 
number of intensely live characters. Her epics of 
women, My Antonia (1918) and A Lost Lady (1923), as 
well as Death Comes for the Archbishop (1927), about 
Roman Catholic mission-work among the Indians of 
New Mexico in the middle of the 19th century, all testify 
to a strong emotion under the calm, clear surface, uniting 
delicacy with unflinching realism. Like the hero of her 
novel llie Professor's House, she favours reticence, 
prefers objectively descriptive adjectives, and permits 
the austerity of her style to be affected only by some¬ 
thing like the vibration in a voice when the speaker 
strives to conceal his emotion by using only conventional 
phrases.*' Willa Gather has also published April Twilights 
and Later Verses (1903), but her most notable poetry is 
held in solution in her prose work. Elinor Wylie 
(1887-1928), also both poet and novelist, as an artist 
stands more aloof, producing what reminds one of a 
dolls* theatre with delicately moulded figures. She has 
the eye of a painter, as when she sees a coach pass through 
the curdled nimbus of a street-lamp.** The Venetian- 
Glass Nephew (1925) is, in construction as in style, a 
finished work of art—like the Castilian whom (in a poem 
by that name) she shows painted by Velasquez 

“ ... sombrc-caped, 

With arrogant eyes, and narrow hands 
Miraculously shaped.*' 

The most representative name among the present 
numerous generation of American novelists is that of 
Sinclair Lewis (1885- ). The hero of Babbit (1922)— 
the novel with which he won world-fame—^is the average 
respectable American citizen, an estate-broker who 

15 
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knows his business but is extremely naive and inept 
in the divers situation of everyday life, the almost 
unsuspecting slave of conventions and other powers of 
modern civilized society, who credits himself with con¬ 
victions and his country with a cultural mission. Elmer 
Gantry (1927) is an exposure of religious dogmatism and 
latter-day methods of mental inquisition. In his 
apparently artless style Lewis comprises American 
speech, just as his characters present the common 
American mentality. It therefore seems right that he 
was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1930. 

The New World which was originally a place of refuge 
for idealists from the old one has since been a refuge 
for baser elements. The vigour and movement ensuing 
has continued to find expression in verse as well as in 
prose. Edwin Arlington Robinson (1869-1934) pos¬ 
sessed to a high degree the art of condensing a tale into 
verse. He revived the Arthurian legends in a natural 
—instead of a supernatural—atmosphere, with debatable 
success ; but there is no doubt as to his power to captivate 
when giving his own experience or observation. In a calm, 
clear style, seasoned with a terse Yankee irony, he presents 
his company of fools and failures—for instance old Eben 
Flood, who climbs alone one night up behind the town 

Where strangers would have shut the many doors 

That many friends had opened long ago — 

drains his jug in imaginary conversation, and sings, 
“ with only two moons listening,** For auld lang syne. 

The leading technician among modern poets, Ezra 
Pound (1885- )» began as a student of Browning.^ He 
has devoted much work to making the classics contem- 

^ *' He has indubitably grave limitations, but the Ring and the 
Book is serious experimentation. He is a better poet than Landor, 
who was perhaps the only complete and serious man of letters ever 
bom in these islands." (How to Read, 1931.) 
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porary. His literary studies hark backwards in time, 
but are otherwise most catholic, embracing old Chinese 
and Japanese, the Latin lyric, old English, Dante, the 
troubadours, Heine, and the French symbolists. Together 
with another linguist and translator, F. S. Flint, the 
poet and critic, Richard Aldington and the latter's 
wife, Hilda Doolittle (*' H. D."), he took part in the 
anthology Des Imagistes (1914), and was one of the 
original signatories of the manifesto : Some Imagist 
Poets (1915). This poetic movement, which was con¬ 
temporary with the war and enlisted D. H. Lawrence in 
its ranks, found any subject fit for poetry, engaged to 
use always common speech and the exact word, to 
employ new rhythms for new moods, and further main¬ 
tained that brevity is the soul of poetry (as well as of 
wit), and that its object is always to produce a distinct 
image. Like a literary Nile, Ezra Pound has spread fertile 
deposits from many regions over contemporary poetry. 
Learnedly obscure and scornful of the public he has been 
most effective in stimulating other poets (e.g. T. S. Eliot). 
These present-day poets are more praiseworthy for their 
sincere questionings than for their dogmatic assertions. 

The many modern competitive poetic innovations— 
which have no doubt increased with the post-war inter¬ 
course between the two greatest English-writing nations 
—appear as various attempts to avoid the meanness of 
the actual world, missing the larger vision, to which 
reality is good, and leading to bitterness and barrenness. 

In the United States, as in England, there has lately 
been considerable activity to develop the use of the 
T h e a t r e, as witness the Theatre Guild of New York and 
the Drama League—to which latter some two thousand 
‘'Little Theatres'' are affiliated. Eugene O'Neill 
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(1880- ) is an experimenter in production methods 
and new devices for making the drama more effective, 
if less literary. Thus there is in The Emperor Jones 
(1921) an accompaniment of hidden tom-toms, in Lazarus 
Laughed (1927) the use of masks to indicate different 
strains of character, and in the psycho-analytical Strange 
Interlude (1928) a distinction between speech and thought 
which seems to separate what the genius of the drama 
formerly united. Elmer Rice (1892- ), who— 

differently from O'Neill—^is a humorist as well as a satirist, 
exhibits in his play The Adding Machine (1923) that 
growing mechanization and standardization which is a 
natural accompaniment of increasing commerce and 
traffic, but which, applied to everything, would be the 
very plague. His realistic Street Scene (1929) turns 
New York tenement dwelling momentarily into a focus 
of life, and places Rice with O'Neill as one of the leading 
modern dramatists. His Judgment Day (1934) had a 
good reception in London in the summer of 1937, the 
author, who is despondent about the future of the theatre 
in America, declaring in an interview that ‘‘ the English 
are politically minded and interested in world happenings, 
while the American audience doesn't care about anything 
except local affairs." 

In the words of a song which celebrates the " Triumphs 
of the English Language," 

It spreads where winter piles deep snows 
On bleak Canadian plains," 

and, no less, 

** It dwells where Afric’s southmost capes 
Meet oceans broad and blue." 

Rudyard Kipling, who was the foremost poet of South 
Africa—while Rider Haggard (1856-1925), with the 
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exciting King Solomon's Mines (1886), She (1887), and 
other healthy and stirring romances, was its foremost 
prose writer—once said, when asked about South African 
verse : It's a case of there's Pringle and there's Pringle, 
and after that one must hunt the local papers." Since 
then, however, there has appeared an excellent Treasury 
of South African Poetry and Verse (edited by E. H. 
Crouch). Thomas Pringle (1789-1834), was a friend 
of Sir Walter Scott, who helped him to get a grant of 
land in the Cape Colony. Having settled his family 
in the Bush, he rashly tried to combine a government 
post with outspoken journalism in Capetown, and 
recorded his interesting experiences of land and people 
(including the natives) in his poetical African Sketches 
(1834) the prose Narrative of a Residence in South 
Africa (1835). 

What is probably the greatest book of South Africa 
was written by a young girl, the daughter of a kind- 
hearted German missionary in Basutoland. The Story 
of an African Farm (1883) by Olive Schreiner (1862- 
1920) contains pictures of magic beauty and shows a 
spirit both of strong determination and of sad pessimism. 
" The African sun was in its veins—fire and sweetness, 
intense love of beauty, fierce rebellion against the things 
that be, passion and pity and the pride of Lucifer com¬ 
bined," ^ No wonder that it conquered the reading 
world and left a profound impression. 

The mutual influences of Dutch and British people in 
this southern outpost of the Old World bear promise 
of future growth. English or Dutch ? Both ; neither : 

“ A name of future days, in time’s far scope 
May tell perhaps the nation of Good Hope.” 

(E. B Watermeyer.) 

^ Edward Carpenter; My Days and Dreams, p. 227. 
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The pioneer conditions of Australia have been the 
hardest and least congenial for the growth of a literature. 
The first distinctively Australian poet, an Australian 
born, who lived in the Bush, was Charles Harpur 
(1817-68). The Creek of the Four Graves is the best 
among his narrative and descriptive pieces, which are 
often in blank verse {Collected Poems, 1883). 

Adam Lindsay Gordon (1833-70) was head and 
shoulders above the others. He spent much of his not 
very long life as a mounted trooper and a steeplechase 
rider, actually composing many of his poems on horse¬ 
back. The wildness of his temperament unfitted him 
for life in England, and he found a better outlet for his 
adventurous spirit on the new continent. A thorough 
sportsman, he used sport as his medium of expressing 
his views on life, a gallant philosophy of what never 
can be. In energetic, springy verse he sang the work, 
the weariness and the joys of the man of action, who— 
glorying in the struggle itself—fights magnificently 
against great odds and takes defeat as a natural thing. 
Gordon collected some of his poems in Sea Spray and 
Smoke Drift (1867), others as Bush Ballads and 
Galloping Rhymes (1870), choosing shortly after to die 
by his own hand. 

As a complete contrast, Henry Clarence Kendall 
(1841-82) in his Leaves from an Australian Forest (1869) 
celebrates the quieter side of Australian country life; 
his maturer Songs from the Mountains (1880) have a 
note of wistfulness and remorse for moral weaknesses. 
C. J. Dennis is popular both in Australia and in England. 
Humour and poetry are linked in his Back Block Ballads 
(1913) and The Songs of a Sentimental Bloke (1915). 

In Australian fiction the first considerable work is by 
Marcus Clarke (1846-81), who in his story For the 
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Term of his Natural Life (1874) gave a vivid and truthful 
description of a penal settlement. Thomas Alexander 
Browne (1826-1915) wrote—under the better-known 
name of “ Rolf Boldrewood ”— Robbery under Arms 
(1888), The Squatter’s Dream, A Colonial Reformer, and 
The Miner’s Right (the last three all published in 1890). 
Together they form the best account of the bushranger’s, 
the squatter’s and the gold-digger’s life by a man who, 
besides being a police magistrate, had gone through the 
whole range of these occupations. Henry Lawson 
(1867- ) is the author of a series of stories— While 

the Billy Boils (1898) and Children of the Bush (1902)— 
which faithfully present settlers’ conditions in East 
Australia. Little love is wasted on “ the worst dried-up 
and God-forsaken country ” he was ever in ; while there 
is so much the more of sympathy with the scattered 
population, his mates in the Bush, who 

“ Have done more for the white man 
Than England e’er shall know/* 

Lawson's picture is confirmed and completed by the 
New Zealander Arthur Adams (1872- ), the author 

of Maonland and Other Verses (1899), in his poem 
The Australian: 

" Bitter beneath a bitter sky. 

To Nature he has no reply. 

Wanton, perhaps, and cruel. Yes, 

Is not his sun more merciless ? 

So drab and neutral is his day, 

He finds a splendour in the grey 
And from his life*s monotony 
He draws a dreary melody. 

Rearing his cities in the sand, 

He builds where even God has banned ; 
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With green a continent he crowns. 

And stars a wilderness with towns ; 

With paths the distances he snares : 

His gyves of steel the great plain wears. 

So, toward undreamt of destinies 

He slouches down the centuries.*' 

India’s most notable contribution to English literature 
is that part of the work of the poet-teacher Rabindranath 
Tagore (i86i- ) which he has himself largely trans¬ 
lated from the original Bengali. His beautiful poems 
on Childhood, The Crescent Moon, and particularly his 
cycles of religious poems, Gitanjali or song-offerings 
and the, earlier-writ ten, poems of The Gardener appeared 
in 1913—on the eve of the Creat War—and have after¬ 
wards been a widely healing influence. As the genera¬ 
tions pass, travellers will hum them on the highway and 
men rowing upon rivers,” says W. B. Yeats in his enthu¬ 
siastic introduction to Gitanjali. I'agore’s prose writings 
—^liis plays and novels, his philosophic essays, Sadhana, 
the Realisation of Life (1914); his lectures delivered in 
America: Personality (1918); further, Creative Unity 
(1922), and The Religion of Man (the last being the 
Hibbert Lectures, delivered in Oxford, 1930)—all in 
various ways reflect and interpret to the Westerner the 
mystic essence of Oriental philosophy. Through the 
translation of the 15th-century poet Kahir he has further 
contributed to the meeting and mutual understanding 
of East and West. 

With this beautiful, harmonious, deeply human per¬ 
sonality our brief survey of a vast subject comes to an 
end. Tagore’s message is greeted from the far West 
by that of Walt Whitman : ‘‘ My dearest dream is for 
internationality of poems and poets, binding the lands 
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of the earth closer than all treaties and diplomacy.” 
Returning, with a slight modification, to the song quoted 
above, we recognize it to be one of the triumphs of the 
English language, encircling the earth more completely 
than any other, that: 

“ It—stronger far than hosts that march 
With battle-flags unfurled— 

Goes forth with Freedom, Thought and Truth 
To rouse and raise the world." 



QUESTIONS 
Chapter I 

1. Select a passage written in modern English and find 
out what proportion of the words in it come from Anglo- 
Saxon and Scandinavian sources. 

2 . Do you know any lines of modern poetry that use 

alliteration's artful aid ? 

3. One of the first prose books in English describes a 
sea-voyage. Can you name some other famous English 
travel books of later times ? 

Chapter II 

1. Make a list of words introduced by the Normans and 
their equivalents from Anglo-Saxon : e.g. mutton (== Fr. 
mouton, a sheep), sheep (A.S.). 

2. Imagine and describe a representative group of 
modem characters, similar to Chaucer's picture of 
fourteenth-century life in the Canterbury Tales, 

3. Why have ballads always remained popular ? 

Chapter III 

1. What were the chief geographical discoveries of the 
Renascence ? 

2. Utopia has become a common English word. What 
does it mean ? Do you know of any Utopias besides 
More's ? 

3. What versions of the Arthurian legend do you know ? 
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Chapter IV 

1. How do you think the physical appearance of the 
Elizabethan theatre would affect the plays written for it ? 

2. How does Marlowe's Faustus express the spirit of 
the Renascence ? 


Chapter V 

1. What does Shakespeare mean by comedy and 
tragedy ? 

2 . Can you give any reasons why Shakespeare is re¬ 
garded as the greatest poet who ever lived ? 

3. What makes a successful play ? 

Chapter VI 

1. How does seventeenth-century comedy differ from 
Shakespeare’s ? 

2. What is an epic ? Name any great epics you know 
and their themes. 

3. What great allegories do you know ? Why has 
Pilgrim's Progress always been so popular ? 

Chapter VII 

1. Why is the eighteenth century called the Age of 
Reason ? 

2. Is Pope the poet of an age of prose ? 

3. Fielding and Richardson are both fond of discussing 
morality. Which do you think will be the more reliable 
guide to conduct ? 

4. " The proper study of mankind is man.'' Is it ? 
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Chapter VIII 

1. What new qualities did the Romantics bring to 
English literature ? 

2. What did the Romantics mean by '' imagination 
and inspiration ? 


Chapter IX 

1. What are some of the problems with which philo¬ 
sophy deals ? 

2. Is history an art or a science ? Which was it to the 
great historians you have just been studying ? 

Chapter X 

1. Were the Victorians right in contrasting Tennyson 
and Browning ? Which do you prefer and why ? 

2. What effect did Science have on nineteenth-century 
literature ? 


Chapter XI 

1. Which Victorian novelists were social reformers ? 
What abuses did they attack ? 

2. Trace the history of the English novel, noting the 
chief new features introduced by the main authors. 

Chapter XII 

1, What effect would you expect the Great War to 
have on modern literature ? 

2. How do modern writers on the whole differ from 
Victorian ? 


Chapter XIII 

I. To what extent has America developed a literature 
of her own ? 
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